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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GAMBETTA has given the first blow to the majority in 
« the Assembly. It appears that M. Beulé, Minister of the 
Interior, has a clever Bonapartist Under-Secretary, named Pascal. 
M. Beulé wished to win the provincial Press, and ‘uttered a 
thought of a subvention,” and M. Pascal instantly indited 
a regular Napoleonic Circular, telling the Prefects to cultivate 
the Press, ascertain their financial condition, and give to 
Conservative Editors early information, or it may have been 
actual cash. The Circular was revealed to M. Thiers, who 
handed it to M. Gambetta, who read it quietly and smoothly, 
amidst roars of rage. M. Beulé assumed the full responsibility, 
though he did not write the paper, and though the Assembly 
passed to the Order of the Day by 389 to $15, the blow has 
been severely felt. Such practices are not for the defenders of 
moral order, and the Radicals say they have got hold of a circu- 
Jar still worse from the Foreign Office. If they have, if M. de 
Broglie, for example, asks German adhesion in the general 
interests of European order, or has reassured Germany and Italy 
by abandoning the Papacy, the Right must retreat, and the Left 
Centre will be in power, with Casimir-Perier as Premier, and 
Marshal MacMahon still President. 


At one o'clock on Thursday night, or rather Friday morning, 
Mr. Forster rose to ask for leave to bring in his “‘ Elementary 
Education Act, 1873,” which is, as we predicted, a very modest 
Bill; but good as faras it goes. It does not extend compulsion 
to the districts where there are no School Boards. The only 
extension of compulsion it contains is to pauper children, or the 
children of pauper parents, who are for the future only to have 
relief on condition that they are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the sum necessary to insure this is to be added by 
the Guardians to the relief already received. As regards the 
famous 25th Clause (hated of the Dissenters), as to the payment of 
denominational school fees out of the school rate, it is repealed, and 
4 provision substituted which compels the guardians to pay to 
any parent not receiving poor relief, who satisfies the guardians 
that he is too poor to provide for his child’s fees at an elementary 
school, the sum needful to enable him to pay these fees, so long 
as that sum does not exceed.a farthing for each of the child’s at- 
tendances in the week,—i.e., at most 2$d. in the week,—a sum 
which is too small, as Mr. Forster remarked, even when it is 
added to the Government grant, to render it possible in any case 
that the school should be kept up on the produce of the Govern- 
ment grant and the rate-paid school fees alone, or ‘‘ without any 
such aid from other sources as will more than defray any instruc- 
tion in religious subjects given in such school.” ‘This is virtually 
& modification of the Scotch proposal ; but the Guardians will not 
pay the allowances tothe school selected by the parent, but to the 
parent himself, and leave him to select the school, so long as it is 
an efficient school,—for by Section 23 the parent is compelled to 
show, in case his choice is challenged, that the school is an effi- 
cient school for the education of children of his own child’s age 
and attainments. 





Mr. Dixon and Mr. Richard were prompt in repudiating this | 
compromise of Mr. Forster's, and asserting that the Dissenters’ | 


grievance was by no means removed thereby. They will main- 
tain, of course, that the scrupulous conscience of the ideal 
Dissenting ratepayer does not care whether it is a poor-rate or 
an education-rate which goes, in part, for the support of a religion 
which the said ratepayer thinks false, and that his conscience is 
equally burdened whether a few farthings out of the rate are paid 
to the parent, and by him handed over to a school of false reli- 
gious teaching, or whether they are sent direct to such a school, 
We should ourselves have been prepared to support a voluntary 
education-rate for the purpose of raising these poor children’s 
school fees, had the Government thought it right to extend the 
somewhat objectionable principle of permissive legislation. But we 
must say that, after this change, the ideally scrupulous Dissenter 
will not find it very easy to make his grievance visible to the 
popular apprehension, unless it be also a grievance to him that 
there is even now nothing to prevent an out-door pauper who is 
allowed 1s. 6d. a week out of the rates, from putting a few pence 
of that sum into the offertory plate at church. We regret 
seriously the further delay of extended compulsion,—a subject 
on which Mr. Forster admitted that he had been outvoted by his 
colleagues. It may be true that the rural ratepayers are not yet 
educated up to it, and that they would turn out the Government 
which proposed it, but a martyrdom of that kind would have 
been a noble death for the Government, ending a noble life; 
and the blood of the martyrs would, as usual, have been the 
seed of the Church. 


It is rumoured that the “ Zanzibar incident ” may have very 
serious consequences indeed. This incident is the concession by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the contract for a steam line 
from the Cape to Zanzibar to a Company, the Union Steamship 
Company, for £26,000 a year. It was maintained by Mr. 
Holms, in the debate of Monday, that this very Company had 
agreed to do the work for £15,000, which was true, but in con- 
sideration of other advances since withdrawn; and that another 
Company had offered to do it for £16,350. Mr. Lowe said he 
did not know that, and asked an adjournment to ascertain 
the facts. He made a good defence, arguing that Government 
owed the Union Company a good turn for its prompt help in 
putting down the slave trade, and might have made a better 
one, for the House was not half aware of the bigness of his 
scheme, which evidently was to give us a second P. & O. Com- 
pany and an alternative route to Asia. Still, pending new facts, 
it cannot be denied, as we have shown elsewhere, that he was in 
ignorance over-liberal ; and if the House choose to say so, or if 
the Cabinet choose to cancel his contract, he can scarcely stay in 
power. It is a little hard that after being bullied for five years 
for his economy he should be turned out, if he is turned out, for 
an act of generosity done with a high imperial motive, 


To-morrow is the first London “ Hospital Sunday,” the day on 
which the London Churches are to make that great collective 
effort for the London Hospitals which our contemporary the 
Lancet has for years back so persistently urged and so earnestly 
hoped for. We have made some calculation elsewhere, based on 
the example of the greater provincial towns, of what it ought 
to yield; but it speaks ill for the success of the day that the two 
Societies of the Temple, or at least one of them, has put a veto 
on any collection in the ‘'emple Church, in spite of the Master of 
the Temple’s (Dr. Vaughan’s) avowed intention to preach in aid 
of the fund. The Benchers of these learned bodies are not to be 
congratulated on their “enthusiasm of humanity.” For a long 
time they held dinner-eating to be the best qualification for legal 
practice, resisted all efficient schemes of legal education while 
they increased their bank balances and stocked their wine-cellars, 
and were only compelled by the competition of the Legislature to 
propose an even tolerable scheme for the dispensing of their great 
incomes; and now they set an ostentatious example of indiffer- 
ence to the physical suffering of London. No one ever supposed 
that the Benchers cared much for any but Benchers’ souls, sup- 
posing them to own to one; but if they don’t care either for 
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barristers’ intellects or the people’s bodies, they will almost 
deserve to be called what their Volunteer regiment has already 
been called, ‘‘ The Devil’s Own.” 


They say (‘‘ they” being the correspondents of the Times and 
other papers) that the Shah does not like being tame elephant, that 
at Berlin he would not submit to several Court etiquettes, that he 
actually touched the arm of the Empress to call her attention to 
something at the theatre, that he has some odd notion, derived 
from the history, not of his dynasty, but of his throne, that he is 
King of kings in some substantive sense, and that he left Berlin 
unescorted by one of his Imperial hosts. He was not 
persona grata at all, and was snubbed for not being 
Russian enough. All that is gossip, but it is half con- 
firmed by Mr. Gladstone’s laughing remark that we must not 
put the Shah in chains, but let him decide his programme for 
himself. That is sensible enough, but at least let him have men 
with him who understand Persian, and are not too dignified to 
be worried. He wants a Secretary quite as much as a Court, 
and there must be scores of Anglo-Persians in London. 


The misfortunes which always have attended the shareholders 
of the Alexandra Palace seem never to end. On Monday after- 
noon the Palace, which had been open only a fortnight, was 
burned to the ground. A plumber had left his brazier in 
the dome, a cinder fell, and in two hours the building was 
totally destroyed. The loss must have been immense, as 
the building cost half a million, and was insured for only 
£200,000, while the stallholders and employés of every kind seem 
not to have been insured at all. Fortunately only two lives were 
lost, a fireman, and a man in charge of some plate belonging to 
the firm which supplies refreshments. The building will be 
rebuilt, and we hope a full supply of water will not this time be 
forgotten, There were hydrants in plenty, and engines, but no 
equivalent force of water, which is especially necessary, as the 
building stands on the summit of a hill. 


Spain is galloping towards either anarchy or a dictatorship. 
The new Cortes, said to be composed of tolerably moderate men, 
very new, very disorderly, and very indiscreet, have been com- 


We can get no-sure news about Khiva. The Telegraph 
announced that the Russians had entered the city in May, and 
now the Friend of India, which has special means of information 
on such subjects, says (Tuesday, May 13, Simla) ‘“ Russians haye. 
occupied Oorgunj,” and the paper explains its own telegram ag, 
the fall of Khiva. It may all be true, despite the difficulty of 
getting the news in time, but we still doubt. If that old Khan 
with the fanatics thronging to his aid, surrenders his capital 
without one last deadly fight, one of two things are true. Either 
a change has passed over the men of the Steppes, which must 
change both Russian and English policy there, or an insurrec- 
tion has occurred from within, headed by some man of the old 
race with a blood feud to avenge. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday evening, Lord Russel? 
introduced a Bill for the better Government of Ireland, which 
instead of proposing to ‘‘ repeal the Union,” in order to “restore 
the Heptarchy,” as his letter of last year had led some of his 
friends to apprehend, suggested that the present dual adminis. 
tration by a Viceroy and Secretary should be abolished, in order 
to the appointment of one great officer, a Secretary of State, with, 
of course, a seat in the Cabinet. But the Chief Secretary is at 
present, in all but name, a Secretary of State. Since Sir 
Robert Peel’s not very successful probation at the Castle, 
the Chief Secretaries have been, as a rule, Cabinet 
Ministers. Nor is the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy 
so simple a question as it was. It was felt during 
the Fenian era very strongly, we believe, by both the 
Ministries of the time that it was very desirable to have a great 
officer of State at the head of the local administration ; and that, 
in fact, it could hardly have been possible to have conducted the 
government of the country successfully from Downing Street 
by means of a Ministry charged during half the year with various 
and considerable duties in the Cabinet and in Parliament. Lord 
Russell wandered into the O'Keeffe case, trial by jury, and 
various other equally relevant topics, on all of which, however, 
he proposes to legislate together and forthwith ; and the Bill 
was read a first (and last) time, after a somewhat nagging debate. 








Mr. F. H. Hemming, Consul for Venezuela, confirms the story 


pelled by a threatened rising of the Irreconcilables to declare by | of the sale of infernal machines for the destruction of vessels. 
210 to 2 that Spain is a Federal Republic. They have not, however, | He declares that a vessel has just left France for one of the prin- 
defined the power either of the States or of the Republic; and | cipal ports of Venezuela with a supply of these infernal machines, 


on Pi y Margall presenting them with a list of Ministers, pro- | with which it is intended to destroy a number of merchant 
tested violently, demanded the right to select Ministers sepa- 
rately, and after a night of confusion, failed. Figueras was then 
called back to power, but he could not form a Cabinet, and under 


steamers loaded with merchandise of no account, but heavily 
| insured. He himself had seen the machines, and he found that 
the British Government was well aware of the facts. Mr. 


@ renewed threat of insurrection fled to France. The Cortes | Hemming has done a public service in warning the public, though 


then elected eight Ministers name by name, the only one of whom | he accidentally gives us a credit due, as we stated at the time, 


known abroad is Pi y Margall, the Premier ; S. Estevan, formerly | entirely to the Birmingham Daily Post. We repeat, if the awe 
in the Artillery, Minister at War; and S. Ladico, Minister of | with which these machines appear to inspire every one who sees 


Finance. Four are Conservative Republicans and four [rrecon- | them is well founded, they are dangerous weapons of war which 


cilables, that is, not Socialists, but Jacobins of an extreme type, | Mr. Goschen should examine. What stops their being thrown 
who would repudiate the debt, divide the land, and put on an | like shells, when three of them might sink the Devastation. As 


impét progressif. The second project is now probably imperative | described, they must all explode downwards, the precise danger 


in Spain in order to produce a conservative class, but neither to which two years ago we called attention. It is with these 


Government nor Cortes have as yet any power to act. They | chemical combinations that our greatest danger now rests. 
must quell Madrid, or they are merely registrars for the mob. 





A telegram of Reuter’s seems to indicate that the German 


They must get a public force first, and to this end must restore | Emperor is very unwell. It denies officially that Frederick 


discipline in the Army. General Velarde nearly did this, having | William has been able to receive Prince Bismarck on business, 


condemned five mutineers to death ; but the Figueras Ministry | though he has received officials of the Court, who do not pro- 
refused to sanction the order, as Spanish life was sacred, and he | bably give him much trouble in the way of thinking. The Czar 
had to retire. There are not now 2,000 troops in Spain who will also is said to be very unwell, the intelligence from Vienna, if 
obey a command. This looks fatal, but experience shows that it correct, implying that his Majesty suffers from the disease of the 
never lasts, that discipline is always re-established even in a| Emperor Napoleon. They are elderly men who now control the 


pirate ship, and there can be little doubt that some man _ European chessboard. 


resolved to have discipline and some force resolute to 
help him will speedily be found. He may not be a Re- 
publican, though he may, but the next thing we expect in 
Spain is an officer, supported by some unexpected foree—they 
may be marines, or soldiers telegraphed for from Cuba, or the 
Guardia Civile—who will meet mutiny by decimation. At present 
there is a complete fissure between officers and men, but Spain 


| The Russians have launched a small ironclad, the Novgorod, 
| on the Black Sea, and the Tory papers are very much offended. 
Well, the way that Treaty was torn up was not creditable to 
|us; but it must be remembered that a Russian fleet or port is 


| not a new danger to us, but a new security. We cannot get at 
| Moscow, but we can get at Russian war-ships, unless locked up 
in Cronstadt, very easily. A strong German fleet on the ocean 





may find a Dumouriez as well as France, and drilled men can be | would increase our influence in Germany one-third. 
restored to discipline in an incredibly short time. The chances 

of the Republic now depend entirely on its developing a man who | Legitimists are gentlemen, Republicans are canaille. 
can make an army, either by money or terror. Failing that, Don | sequently a Club at Nismes has been suppressed for forwarding 
Carlos must win, for with nothing in his way he must reach | an address to M. Thiers condoling with him on his fall and de- 
Madrid at last, especially if the officers driven away by the men | preciating the Assombly, which forgot that it was honoured in 
should join him. the condolences. It elected him. 


Con- 
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“Mr. Stansfeld moved the second reading of his Rating | reported,—by the way, what makes the Parliamentary reports 
the discussion turning on various points of detail, such as the so atrocious now ?—and Mr. Fawcett used up the few minutes 
(Valuation and Liability) Bill at the morning sitting on Tuesday, left after Mr. Mundella sat down in promising to answer him, 
absence of any provision as to the mode of rating mines and the | and rebuking him for speaking of the “cold-blooded economic 
danger of rating woods. On this last point Sir John Lubbock | views” which he (Mr. Fawcett) defended. The epithet was 
made the most striking speech. He pointed out that the rating | hardly wise, but after all, the temperature of one’s blood is not a 
of woods would tend to diminish the planting and to increase} subject either for responsibility or crimination, and it is 
the cutting-down of wood; that England is already, rela- | obvious that Mrs. Faweett's view (and perhaps even her 
tively to the Continent, under-wooded; that while 15 per | husband 8) is determined as much by sympathy as by theory. 
cent, of Switzerland, and 16 per cent. of France, and 23 The incident of the debate was, however, Mr. Disraeli’s earnest 
per cent. of Prussia, and 39 per cent. of Russia is under | appeal to the Government to find a night for the conclusion of 
wood, only two per cent. of Great Britain is under wood. Mr. the discussion, which produced the impression that the Conser- 
Stansfeld replied that woods are rated in Scotland, and that the | vatives were posing as favourers of the popular cause, while the 
Scotch hill-sides are better clothed with wood than the English, | Liberal Government grudged it even a debate. Being, as we all 
qhich are not rated,—which may be true. But then the Scotch | know, ‘‘on the side of the angels,” Mr. Disraeli is naturally 
wood is grown where very little else would grow at all, where also on the side of the women. 
wood is the only thing to give any value tothe land. In England a 
poor landowners would hope that the soil, even if denuded of The Rey. Thomas C. Price, Vicar of St. Augustine the Less, 
wood, would yield as much under the plough; and the Bristol, is much exercised in spirit because.the Freemasons 
danger would be precisely with those who had been reckless in have been allowed to put up in Gloucester Cathedral a reredos 
cutting down their woods already, for the poorest would feel the | filled with “images,” of which the principal one is “‘a repre- 
rate most. Considering the great national danger,—the danger | 8entation of our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ, God and Man,” and 
to the rain-supply,—of denuding the soil of wood, we hold that | because the Bishop is to take part in the solemnity of unveiling 
Sir John Lubbock’s objection is a grave one. Besides, the ques- | it. Mr. Price, in a letter to the Bishop, quoted the homily 
tion of beauty is a national one. We have not too much leaf | Against Peril of Idolatry, and entreated the Bishop to hold himself 
and shade left in England. free “from all complicity in such a flagrant violation of the Second 
—————_ Commandment.” The Bishop replied speedily and tersely, ex- 

At the late sitting on Tuesday, Sir John Hay moved for a | pressing his disapproval of all idolatry, but intimating his belief 
‘Select Committee to inquire into the working of Mr. Childers’ | that neither the Dean and Chapter, nor even the Freemasons 
Orders in Council of 1870. Despite two attempts to count out, | had the least intention of ‘ worshipping or honouring” the 
provoked by an elaborate actuarial calculation, resulting in the | statuary to which Mr. Price alludes; and next, that the figures 
proof that whereas the aggregate age of twenty-five Rear-| will not, in all probability, be ‘ provocative of idolatry in others” ; 

Admirals in 1870 was 1,299 years, it is now 1,365 years, Sir John | so that, while fully recognising Mr. Price's sensitive appreciation 
succeeded in ventilating pretty nearly all the grievances of all | of « the sinfulness of image-worship,” he sees no harm in taking 
the ancient mariners. Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, who seconded the | a part in the unveiling of the reredos. Not a bad reply toa silly 
motion, complained that the scheme, in so far as it had failed, | Jetter. But why do our religious teachers so seldom explain 
had failed owing to Mr. Childers’s illness obliging him to | what the idolatry is, against which the Second Commandment is 
leave his post at a critical moment. But Mr. Childers | directed in our own days, since the worship of graven images 
utterly denied that the scheme had in any sense failed, it certainly is not,—if it ever was? We take the real sin 
and sustained his statement by an elaborate analysis of the | of idolatry to have been the merging of the moral and spiritual 
figures, to which, as it seems to us, imperfect justice is | attributes of God in those physical, sensuous, or sensual qualities 
done by all the reports. The truth seems to be that Admirals | of which all ancient, and especially all Oriental sculpture, was 
have of late manifested an abnormal, but nevertheless an augment- | most likely to preserve the traces. The Israelites doubtless did 
ing disinclination to die. No Admiral on the List, if we remem- | not look upon the golden calf at all less exclusively as a symbol, 
ber aright, died for two years after the Orders in Council were | than the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral look upon 
signed, and the wealthier class of officers in general as yet resist | the statuary of the new reredos; but then it was a symbol of 
the inducements to retire offered by the Orders. In the ranks | what? A symbol probably of Nature's physical bounty and 
not usually officered from the richer classes the success of the | mystery, of the harmless life which yields milk without preying 
Orders has been complete, and the flow of promotion through the | on any other life. It was a symbol not of mind and spirit at the 
whole Navy List ought before 1880 to be rapid, easy, and regular. | sources of physical life, but of physical life at the sources of mind 
Considering the state of stagnation in which the Orders found the | and spirit. Are we not guilty of many similar idolatries in our 
Service, this is much to be able to predict. It should be remem- | day ? 
bered that the List may get crowded at the bottom as well as at 
the top. Sir John Hay’s motion was defeated by a vote of 81 to 64. 








The daily papers still continue to publish summaries of the 
anienitetemmeniaisiiai evidence in the Tichborne Case at the head of the fuller report 

The Supreme Court of Judicature Bill was read a second time | of the trial,—a very convenient practice for their readers, but one 
on Thursday without a division, and under a fire of criticism | which is not unlikely to bring them into a charge of contempt of 
which seemed sharp, but did not mean opposition, and the only | Court, if the Queen’s Bench continues to take so grave a view 
very serious speech was Dr. Ball’s, who insisted that England | of the sort of comments which appear on the trial, as they 
and Ireland should have the same Appellate Tribunal,—Ireland | have hitherto done. The Leeds Evening Express, the Leeds 
would otherwise consider herself put off with a second-rate | Weekly Express, the Hampshire Chronicle, the Echo, and the 
article. He also pleaded hard for the retention of the Appellate | Pall Mall Gazette have all got into trouble this week for 
Jurisdiction of the Upper House, which would lose its regular | publishing what was treated as comments on the case, and only 
supply of law lords, and with them much of its intel-| those which have given the fullest apology have been let off. 
lectual power. ‘The real fight over this Bill will, however, be | We do not see how the short summaries of the general effect of 
in Committee ; and though it is understood that it is to pass, | the evidence which most of the penny papers give daily can be 
we are by no means sure that Mr. Disraeli is a party to the| regarded as anything but a kind of comment, and a 
agreement. | very dangerous kind of comment, on the evidence, and there- 

Mr. Mundella introduced on Wednesday his Factories’ Acts’ eS eae Sip ae cae Py ky —_ 
hegre egg semper sone bagel pieces Me : itself, as the daily papers can. We do not say that this stringent 
diminished ace = se wo BA: F that half-time should “a | doctrine as to criticism of a pending case is otherwise than wise, 
dene waadie hes - pod itself. that is $3 coneaBepeadl wach but we do say it is quite inconsistent with anything but a strictly 
of what it Sees 39 prac 40: that the anal hill dlaemis » | correct verbal report, and that it is in the power of very few 
iho ed eiheal wll 8 to 10 aan pr gy full-timers under | P2P¢s indeed to give a strictly correet verbal report of the evi- 
restriction to ‘14: and that the heme “ da tor wits plese | dence in any trial of this complicated and difficult kind. A false 
hte a min '” labor v y be ’ | report of a mere smile or frown of the Judge or the defendant 

ae after A sacageans args! 9 to be shortened might convey the most dangerous and misleading comment on the 

should be in the morning, so that their work shall not! drift of the seenentinmn 
commence till 7, leaving them more time for sleep and | I 5 
household preparations. Mr. Mundella defended his measure The Bank of England on Thursday diminished its rate to 6 per 
ma very able speech, which has been very imperfectly | cent. Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~._—_ 


| though M. Beulé has thrown out the head of poor M. Pascal 
| the Under-Secretary, to pacify them—a sacrifice quite needless. 
as he had a majority—that they will never pass such a vote 


THE RECENT SCANDAL IN THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. | again. 


HE Monarchist coalition in the French Assembly has had 

its first tussle in the Assembly, has been unmistakably 
victorious, and is gasping with fright and shame over its 
victory. The Governor of Paris had suppressed the Corsaire 
for being nearly as violent in its language as the Pays and the 
Univers, and on June 10 there was some little discussion 
going on about it in the Assembly, discussion which could 


lead to nothing, as Paris is still under a state of siege, and | 


General Ladmirault master of literature as well as life, with 
power to arrest shareholders in newspapers as well as merely 
to confiscate their property, when M. Gambetta walked 
quietly into the Tribune. 
and most Parliamentary manner, the man who fought for 
France asked the House if it had heard of a secret Circular 


In his gentlest and clearest voice, 


from the Ministry of the Interior to the Prefects of the | 


Republic. He had the circular in his hand, and speaking 
rather like a Peelite than a Frenchman, with a rhetorical 
accentuation hardly to be perceived, but nevertheless effec- 
tive, he read out a circular from M. Beulé requesting each 
Prefect to report on the Press of his department, as the time 
had arrived for resuming the control of the Press :—‘‘ Mention 
the Conservative newspapers, or those susceptible of becoming 
such, whatever may be the section to which they belong, 
their financial position, and the price which they may attach 


to the friendly assistance of the Administration, the names | 


of their chief editors, their present opinions, and their pre- 
vious history. If you can converse with them, find out 
whether they would accept correspondence, and in what man- 
ner they would like to have it. We are going to organise an 


office for telegraphic and autographic news,” that is, in fact, an | d 
| worst days, forced to trust men who at heart are neither for them 


vffice for falsifying facts and debauching opinion. The Right 
now perceived the drift of the Report, and raved at the 
speaker, who, with his Genoese wit, which is not exactly 
humour, but rather canniness, quietly remarked, “I under- 
stand your interruption,—your sense of decency is outraged. 
You have become not merely the apologists of the Empire’’ (as 
M. Thiers had said), “ but its plagiarists.” He continued, “ In 
proportion to the amount of confidence with which the various 
newspapers will inspire you, and in order to do so, it will be 
wise on your part to form a Press department in your Cabinet, 
which will not be entrusted to employes indigenes, or indigents.” 
The word M. Gambetta said is indistinctly written. ‘Give 
me your views on these various points. I rely on your tact. 
There could be no more delicate question, or one which must 
be dealt with with greater prudence and ability. Increase 
your connection with the Press, and make yourself accessible 
to its representatives.” As an attempt is about to be made 
to whittle away the obvious meaning of the Circular—which 
is admitted even by the Pays, an organ of the coalition—we 
give its French text from the Journal des Débats :— 
“ Ministre pe w’INtTérreur.—Sovs-Secrérarut p’E rat. 
(Dépéche trés confidentielle.) 

“Envoyez-moi d’urgence un rapport sur la Presse dans votre 
département. L’heure est venue de reprendre de co cété l’autorité et 
l'influence qu’une affectation de neutralité indifférente avait détruites. 

“ Dites-moi les journaux conservateurs ou susceptibles de le devenir, 
quelle que soit d’ailleurs la nuance & laquelle ils appartiennent; /eur 
situation financiére, et le prix quils pourraient attacher au concours 
bienveillant de ’ Administration ; le nom de leurs rédacteurs en chef. 
leurs opinions premiéres, et leurs antécédens. Si vous pouvez causer 
avec eux, voyez s’ils accepteraient une correspondance, et dans quel sens 
ils la souhaiteraient. Nous allons organiser un Bulletin de nouvelles 
télégraphiques et autographiques, qui vous seront régulitrement 
adressées, et dont yous mesurerez les communications au degré de 
confiance que les journaux yous inspireraiert. Pour cela, vous ferez 
sagement de créer un service de la Presse dans votre cabinet, soustrait 
aux employés indigenes. Donnez-moi sur ces divers points votre senti- 
ment. Je m’en rapporte 4 votre tact. 

“Tl n’est pas de question plus délicate et qui exige plus de prudence 
et Vhabileté. Multipliez autour de vous vos relations et soyez tres 
accessible aux représentans de la Presse.” 

M. Beulé, who under the Empire, had severely attacked the 
corruption of the Press, at once acknowledged his responsi- 
bility for the order, though he had not written it, having 
only “thrown out a thought of a subvention,” but the 
Assembly rang with applause as the General Comte de Ram- 
pont, a Conservative of the Left Centre, declared that the 
Circular exceeded the worst days of the Empire, and it was 
only by a dead-heave, and a declaration that it would over- 
throw the new Government, that the Ministry escaped a vote of 


censure,—by 389 to315. Even now the Right, many of whom | . ‘ 
are gentlemen, express the greatest annoyance, and declare, | Prefects begin to report, on the Conservative Republic, thecbance 


That is a very proper thing to say, and may be for the 
moment genuine ; but they will have to pass many such votes 
or submit once more to be driven from power. The first mis. 
fortune of their position is that it involves such votes, that. 
they are trying not to set up, but to filch a crown, that they 
have a majority to make, not a majority to use. They hava 
not to summon their King, but to invent an opinion that he 
ought to be summoned. If, as some of their advocates say 
they represent the real feeling of France, nothing could e 
simpler or more honourable than their position. They would 
only have to proclaim that on the last milliard being paid, 
say 2nd July, they would at once dissolve the Assembly and 
appeal to their constituents, and all opposition would be at an 
end, and they would be left to summon the Assembly, which, 
as they affect to think, would proclaim the Monarchy. Such 
a resolution would at once rid them of the pressure of their 
acute friends the Bonapartists, who want time that their can- 
didate may grow up, for the Left would support them ip 
carrying out a resolution which itself most heartily desires, 
The very suspicion of trickery would fall away at once frow 
their path. There would be no need of any éés-confidentielle 
despatches, or removals of Prefects, or nice projects for giving to 
the rich the appointment of Mayors, or any of those danger- 
ous little plans which suggest to France that it is again under 
a government of chicane; all that would be needed would be 
a bold and unmistakable appeal to the people, which would 
on this theory respond at once. It is because they have not a 
majority even in the Assembly—for it is only by an immoral 
coalition that they hold power at all—that the Right are forced 
into these trickeries, forced to plagiarise from the Empire in its 


nor for the Republic, but for modern Czesarism, with a Napoleon 
for Cesar. They declare everywhere their mission is to save 
Society, and their idea is to save it by bribing provincial Editors 
to say they believe what they do not believe. If they want 
newspaper support, let them start newspapers. All the wealth 
and local “influence” and official power is on their side. We 
do not blame them for not editing their own newspapers, for 
Providence has not in its wisdom often seen fit to give jour- 
nalistic power to an aristocracy, any more than in France it 
has given them the eloquence which could lead the masses 
hungering for leaders ; but there must, if France is on their 
side, be hundreds of competent editors on their side too. 
Why be secret? Why buy or even secure the poor little 
sheets in which poor men, often the very poorest of the 
educated class, try to teach their countrymen their opinions? 
Why ask by such compliances an appearance of popular 
support, when they have the reality? The answer is clear, 
that they have to be secret, that they can effect nothing 
openly, that France is dead against them, that unless 
they can suborn the Press, and conciliate the clergy, and make 
taxes light for the peasantry, they have not a chance in the 
country, and no right to their present positions. They must 
issue circular after circular, M. Beulé in each ordering this or 
that thing contrary to law, but covered, as he said in his first 
decree, “‘ by his own responsibility;’’ and as each comes back 
inevitably to M. Gambetta from the South, they will have to 
vote again against their own consciences, or to yield up the 
Government to men like Grévy, or to dissolve. At any minute 
they may be confronted with a secret circular to the Curés 
promising aid to the Vatican, or with a secret circular about 
coming taxation, or with any one of the hundred devices by 
which the Imperialists used to keep up the idea of the peasants 
that Ceesar was for them. 

But still they are the majority? Yes, they are the majority, 
though after they have divided Lyons into thirty-six districts 
Lyons has returned thirty-five Radical councillors and an old 
and popular doctor ; but what can they do with their majority ? 
If they use it to prepare the future, M. Gambetta or M. 
Thiers will hear all their plans and completely expose them ; 
and if they use it publicly to prepare such laws as they 
desire—for instance, laws abolishing Universal Suffrage— 
they admit that they are not the choice of the people, and 
must prepare for a resistance sure to be very serious, even 
if the Army is united, and will, in all human possibility, 
lose their own seats without gaining their majority. They 








cannot cut down the suffrage much, for they cannot touch the 
proprietary peasantry, and if that has fixed its mind, as the 
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of the Monarchists is over. They will be mere intriguers 
inst the form of Government they are compelled to pro- 
claim. In presence of this danger, they are, as it were, forced 
to secret machinations, and occupy a position which will soon 
become intolerable to them. A Legitimist, however determined, 
who declared France ill governed, because governed without 
Divine right, who sulked in the country, but treated his 
tenants well, who rejected public office, but obeyed the laws, 
was a most respectable figure in the minds of all not stricken 
with envy by his social rank. But a Legitimist bothering 
his head over the best means of corrupting small journalists, 
yoting for secret Circulars smelling of the Empire, trying to 
et rid of electoral equality, and submitting with flushed im- 
patience to the guidance of Bonapartists to whom two years ago 
he would not have spoken, but who have a hundred times his 
brains and ten times his unscrupulousness, is not a figure to com- 
mand respect, and will not enjoy it, and will feel the absence 
of it like an English statesman who has ratted. The majority 
in France contains many elements of weakness, but next to 
the hostility of the electors, the greatest is the existence 
among the Right of an elementary conscience. Suppose M. 
de Chambord utterly condemns M. Beulé’s devices, what will 
that unhappy Jitterateur who only wants to win, do then? 





MR. LOWE AND HIS ZANZIBAR CONTRACT. 


EPORTING is so completely a lost art, that it is very diffi- 
cult to understand the “ case”’ about which Mr. Lowe 

is to be attacked on Monday, but after careful reading, we find 
it difficult to imagine that he can be altogether acquitted of a 
blunder, due either to zeal for a particular mode of suppressing 
the Slave Trade, or to the physical incapacity which forbids 
him to be eternally reading manuscripts. It appears that in 
1870-71 the Government was desirous of putting down the 
East-African Slave Trade, and among the schemes adopted 
for that end was one for a line of steamers between Aden, 
Zanzibar, and the Cape, which it was thought would foster 
new trades. The project was in one way a good deal bigger 
than it looks, or perhaps than Mr. Lowe quite saw, for besides 
affording England an alternative steam route to India and 
China—always a great object of desire, the Cape people, with 
their horses and diamonds and what not, want direct and quick 
communication with India, Ceylon, and China very much—and 
getting a line which “hitched in” at Aden with the gigantic 
lines of the P. and O. Company, they got everything they 
wanted. If the finance of the Cape had only been in a little 
better condition we should have said it would have paid that 
stingiest of Colonies to do the work all for itself. Well, it was 
agreed with the Indian Steam Company to run a line between 
Aden and Zanzibar for £10,000 a year, probably a fair sum, 
though we have a bit of suspicion that the Company 
would not, if it took less, lose, for though letters and 
even goods might be few, pilgrims might be many. If 
they can get to Aden, they can get to Jeddah in native boats. 
The business, however, was still incomplete, and Mr. Lowe 
offered the Union Company that if they would run their Cape 
steamers a little faster, and take £26,000 instead of £29,000 
for that service, they should have £15,000 for the long run 
between the Cape and Zanzibar, and an extension of contract 
for three and a half years, making eight in all. The Com- 
pany, which knows a good deal about the Cape, and knows 
also what an alternative line from England to the far East 
must yield, was most civil, and contented, and spirited, and 
all that sort of thing, and “cracked on” speed at once. For 
some reason unexplained, the extended contract was with- 
drawn, but Mr. Lowe, thinking the Company had behaved 
beautifully, thought it unfair to stick to the contract for convey- 
ing mails from the Cape to Zanzibar, though that contract 
was separate, and acceded after some haggling to a demand 
for £26,000 a year for that service. In fact, he gave the 
Company £11,000 a year to give up their extension. Now that 
must, on the face of it, have been rather stupid. The Com- 
pany, which seems to be a spirited one, had originally 
asked only £15,000 for the Cape-Zanzibar section, and 
as to the extension of time, can have cared very little about 
that. A Company holding, as the Union would 
have done, complete control over our alternative sea steam 
route to India and the East would have got any needful ex- 
tension—or the merchants of the City would have stung the 
Treasury to death—and knew very well that one price from 
the Treasury would pay them very nearly as well as another. 
Mr. Lowe therefore made a mistake on the side of generosity 
—not his usual failing—and then stuck to it, as far as we can 





see, under an idea that his personal honour was pledged. As 
to the approval of Cape Colonists, while they grant no subsidy 
their approval is no part of the business. They get all the 
benefit, which is immense, for a Cape diamond dealer can, 
under Mr. Lowe’s directions, get to Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Galle, and Shanghai, all except Aden good places to sell dia- 
monds in, and the Cape Government does not pay a sixpence 
for the convenience. 

So far Mr. Lowe might defend himself on the plea he puts 
forward, that the Government owed to itself to be extra liberal 
to a Company so prompt in coming to its aid, but there was 
another element in the matter. Another Company, the British 
Indian Steam Navigation Company, offered to do the service 
between the Cape and Zanzibar for £16,315, or £10,000 a year 
less—a fact mentioned by Lord Kimberley in an official despatch 
to the Cape—and not getting an acceptance, set to work, Mr. 
Holms says, to help the Union, the Chairman of which was 
perfectly contented, as Mr. Holms aflirms on documentary 
evidence, with the original £15,000. Clearly, therefore, Mr. 
Lowe, though he had a big and sound scheme in highead, which 
would have egregiously benefited the Cape, and slightly bene- 
fited Zanzibar, and greatly checked the slave-traders—who could 
not live under fortnightly reports of their doings sent to 
Bombay and London—did throw away £11,000 to do his work 
his own way, and this after an offer to do it cheaper had 
reached a colleague in his own Cabinet. He may, for aught 
we know, have a distrust of the Indian Steam Navigation 
Company—quite unreasonable, we believe, if it exists, the 
Company being both wealthy and spirited—or he may have 
liked the sort of monopoly he was creating—the monopoly 
of the P. and O. Company on the other side of Africa has 
worked splendidly for twenty years—or he may have a reason 
still unrevealed ; but he has, on the face of the matter, been 
lavish without visible necessity. We do not agree at all with 
the theory of giving contracts by public competition, for that 
scheme always has one of two effects. Either the big carriers 
combine in secret to get an exorbitant price, or they take out 
the profit in inferior service, which is worse ; but still there 
must be competition of some sort, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had no business to be ignorant that though he 
was carrying out his own excellent idea well, a very good 
Company was offering to do it for £10,000 a year less. 





LORD FITZWILLIAM AND HIS COLLIERS. 


FITZWILLIAM has quite scared the Conservative 

Liberals by his injudicious candour concerning the rights 
of property. The Pall Mall read him on Saturday quite a little 
lecture on the extreme imprudence of hinting that a coalowner 
might choose his own time for the working of his coal pits, and 
that Lord Fitzwilliam might even bequeath to another generation 
of Fitzwilliams, if he chose, the right to draw on his subterranean 
Bank of hoarded wealth. “It is not pleasant,” said the Pall 
Mall, “ for a whole nation to be reminded that a landowner 
can cut off at will a source of productive industry, and that he 
will not scruple to do so, if the behaviour of his workmen do 
not suit his taste; and as it is not pleasant for the nation to 
be thus threatened, so it is the reverse of wise in the landowner 
thus to threaten it.” And the Pall Mali declares that Lord 
Fitzwilliam is playing the game of the extreme Radicals 
“much more effectively than if he had been proposing a series 
of communistic resolutions at a public meeting.”” The Zimes, 
with more hesitation, follows the same line of remark. Now, 
we have ourselves criticised freely the lecturing, not to say 
scolding, tone of Lord Fitzwilliam’s address to his colliers. It 
was, no doubt, very querulous in relation to them, and so self- 
assertive in relation to himself, as to suggest that he was not 
very comfortable in his own mind about the absolute right 
he was asserting,—and any tone of uncertainty in relation to 
such rights is unquestionably an invitation to attack. But we 
think the objection to Lord Fitzwilliam’s speech relates to 
the manner rather than the matter. As regards the matter 
of his address, we are inclined to think it was not only sound, 
but “ opportune.” Of course we do not hold,—probably no 
sensible man in England would hold,—that the landowner’s 
right in his monopoly is so absolute as to override 
the welfare of the nation. If every landowner in York- 
shire were suddenly to take into his head that because he 
had an adequate realised property invested elsewhere, and 
was not in want of his Yorkshire rents for himself or his 
children, he would determine all his leases and let the land 
run wild for a generation, the State would undoubtedly 
have to interfere. Landownership must always be more or 
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less of a trust for the community, and though it is a difficult 
thing to determine where the rights of the mere owner end 
and the duties of the trustee begin, there is no manner of 
question that at some point or other,—not defined by law, 
because, as a rule, the interests of the owner are too much 
identified with the interests of the community to make it 
necessary to define this by law,—the rights of mere owner- 
ship in land do end, and the duties of trusteeship begin. If 
Lord Fitzwilliam, acting with other landowners, so asserted 
the rights of property in land as to refuse to let his land 
bestow the annual wealth it is fitted to bestow on the inhabit- 
ants of any very considerable district of England, every one 
would be crying out that the State must interfere between 
such madmen and the population who would suffer by their 
caprice. 

But this great question is not, to our mind, raised in the 
least by Lord Fitzwilliam’s statement, which is only a plain 
assertion of a right of ownership, that, so long as we admit 
property in land at all,—and there is no particular reason to 
fear such 4 right being called in question at any proximate 
date,—will, in our opinion, bear the very fullest scrutiny, and 
could not be surrendered without a change that would hardly 
fall short of a revolution. The difference between throwing 
land arbitrarily out of cultivation and shutting up a coal 
mine is precisely the difference between the complete sac- 
rifice of a great annual contribution to the food of the people, 
which once sacrificed can never be recovered, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the reserve‘of a very limited treasure 
which must soon be exhausted, for use at a time when it will be 
far more valuable, not only to the owner, but also to the nation 
which consumes it, than it is now. The former is a case of 
absolute waste of resources, the latter of an economy of re- 
sources, precisely similar to that which justifies a corn dealer 
in holding back his corn during a time of rising prices, for a 
day of still greater scarcity. It is true that Lord Fitzwilliam, 
perhaps rather injudiciously, insisted only on the increase of 
value the coal would acquire for the future ladies and gentle- 
men of his own family. But there was a popular side to 
the picture as well. The coal kept in reserve would be a 
source of income, not only to the future ladies and gentlemen 
of the Fitzwilliam family, but to the labourers of England, 
whenever the old “ Bank” might again open its doors. Why 
should the labourers of this generation forestal the labourers 
of that generation, any more than the coalowner of this gene- 
ration should forestal the coalowner of that? The right of 
initiative must be somewhere, and English custom gives it, very 
wisely, we think, to the owner and the capitalist,—subject, no 
doubt, to an implied proviso that owners and capitalists shall not 
combine to act the part of the dog in the manger, and shut out 
others, both fron benefiting mankind and earning a profit on 
their expenditure, without caring to undertake that funetion 
for themselves. In the case of a coal-mine, however, to defer the 
working of it would certainly not be a waste of national 
resources, and would in all probability be a national benefit. 
It would compel more economy now, and contribute to the 
failing supply at a time when the need was beginning to be 
urgent. It would, indeed, be quite as tenable a position to con- 
demn a landowner for planting woods on a great scale, and so 
fining this generation for the sake of a benefit to posterity, as 
to condemn Lord Fitzwilliam for keeping his coal, if he 
should so choose, for a generation that will need it more 
than our own. In both cases alike a resource is hoarded 
for the benefit of our children which we might have used for our 
own benefit. The land on which the forest is planted might have 
been planted with corn or other materials of human food ; the 
coal raised for thefuture might have been consumed for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the present generation. If Lord Fitzwilliam 
is to be condemned for claiming the right to say when his mine 
shall be worked and when shut up, then any landowner must be 
condemned who claims the right to determine when he will plant 
trees, although he might, like his ancestors, plough and sow. It 
is clear that if the owner of property is not to have the initiative 
in determining these things, and is bound to consult his labour- 
ers, property in land has ceased to be a useful institution,— 
for its main use is to lodge in one single person, whose interests 
are usually identified with the fullest use of his opportunities, 
the directorate over the natural agents which property in land 
commands. 

But then it will be said that the owner of land, by 
establishing a great source of productive industry, really in- 
volves himself in obligations to those whose labour he has 
hired, and whom he has taught to expect a permanent 
demand for it. Unquestionably he does. Lord Fitzwilliam 





a, 
| would be most culpable if,after having planted a colony of labour 
| about his great works, he suddenly, for his own mere caprice, 
| broke up that colony again, and dispersed it in search of 
other work. But Lord Fitzwilliam maintains,—it is not very 
easy to find out precisely with what accuracy or inaccuracy. — 
that his colliers had taken the question into their own hands 
by intimating their wish to dictate to him whom he should 
employ, and threatening to withdraw their labour if he did 
| not comply with their unjust request. Clearly if this be so, 
_if the reply of the Union be accurate, it is not so,—Lord Fitz. 
| william is quite at liberty to dispense with the labour which 
| his workmen themselves have threatened to withdraw unless 
| he complies with very unjust conditions. We entirely admit 
the virtual obligation entered into by a great employer of 
labour to continue his productive expenditure, if he can with 
profit, so long as his labourers fulfil daily their part of the con. 
tract. But if they give him notice, they have no right to 
complain when he takes them at their word. It seems to us 
therefore that, supposing Lord Fitzwilliam’s statement of the 
case to be just, he was virtually in the same position ag 
an owner who has to determine whether he will open 
a great mine for the first time, or defer the work. 
ing of the treasure to the future; and it will hardly be 
maintained that private ownership is of any practical value at 
all, if it does not confer this right of initiative in dealing with 
the property concerned. 

We hold, then, that if Lord Fitzwilliam’s facts be as he 
stated them, the substance of what he said, though it 
might have been delivered with a less priggish air of 
injured virtue, was not only a sound, but very desirable 
lesson to the colliers who had tried to dictate to him 
unworthy terms; and that the questions of proprietary rights 
which it raises are quite certain to be ultimately determined 
by all rational public opinion in Lord Fitzwilliam’s favour. 
Those of our contemporaries who are so nervous about any 
public canvassing of the rights of property, have, it seems to 
us, @ very mean opinion of the public benefits which result 
from the admission of those rights, and of the competence of 
English common-sense to recognise those benefits. No doubt 
the great owners of wealth of every kind are the subjects of a 
good deal of vulgar envy. But Englishmen know perfectly 
well that if you strike at these rights, t.c., of course 
as interpreted by any moderate view of them, you 
strike at rights which almost every one hopes, in a greater 
or less degree, to exercise himself. If the owner may 
not determine when he will take the wealth out of his land, 
it would be difficult to assert for him the absolute right of 
determining when to put wealth into his land,—when to plant, 
drain, and manure, and leave land lying fallow,—processes by 
which undoubtedly he must often divert resources from one 
generation to another, and yet processes which no owner, how- 
ever small, would consent to give up the right of directing for 
himself. Lord Fitzwilliam’s principles would be defended by 
every peasant with a property of his own. And while that is 
so, we do not see the advantage in that policy of mystery 
and reserve, for deviating from which he has been so much 
blamed by our timid contemporaries. 











ANARCHY IN MADRID. 


if is difficult to keep one’s eyes from this Spanish Revolution. 

Revolutions in Spain are generally slow, tedious, and 
sanguinary ; but this is one of a new kind, moves fast, and 
excites in most English minds the kind of feeling with which 
old ladies watch a presumably dangerous chemical experiment. 
They think the bomb will go off, in spite of the lecturer's 
assurances. So far as outsiders can judge, the leaders of 
the different parties in Spain have at length succeeded in 
suspending, if not suppressing, all her institutions, and 
reducing the country to a population of seventeen millions 
unregulated by any government at all. That is not the fact, 
so far as we can judge it, but it is the apparent, and may 
hereafter prove to be the actual fact. In the first place, there 
is absolutely no Constitution left. By a vote which would have 
been unanimous but for two Abdiels, the Cortes have abolished 
the old Constitution, and have declared Spain aFederal Republic, 
—that is, have deprived the Central Government of unknown 
powers, and have bestowed unknown powers upon tke thirteen 
Provinces of Spain. As that arrangement differs fundamentally 
from any known in modern European history, all previous con- 
stitutions of Spain are worthless, and of the four or five the 
Cortes have to copy there is no proof that they will accept 
any. They may develop something original, but at present 
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they have neither the old nor the new. There is noth-|Government of compromise. Both appear weak together 
ing but a sovereign, untaught, and powerless Assembly. | before the mob of Madrid, but they have the Guardia Civile, 
After three or four days of furious contest within the | and the Artillery may yet teach the Madrileiios what a whiff 
Cortes, and another menace from the mob of Madrid | of grape-shot can do with afew thousand musketeers. If there 
which wants grape, if ever a mob did—the new | were a brain in Spain, the sailors and marines would in a week 
Cortes, ignorant, suspicious, and as one eye-witness | produce such order in the capital that not an Irreconcilable 
reports, composed of young men with wonderful shocks | should wink without orders from the Ministry of the Interior. 
of hair—i.e., of youngsters not prematurely eaten up | The old army appears weak, but the struggle is mainly one 
with vice—has agreed to a compromise, giving Pi y | of caste, the officers flying or fighting, but the men adhering 
Margall the Presidency—mark that every election does to the Republic, the artillery in particular, which has 











that—and filling his Cabinet with four moderate and four | remained under the government of the non-commissioned 


Irreconcilable Republicans. The division does not signify one 
straw, a8 an Irreconcilable, once possessed of power, soon comes 
to behave like anybody else possessed of power, that is, to grow 
cautious, conservative, and more or less unitarian, but the 
Cortes have by one dead-heave raised the new couche sociale 
to the top. Not one name in the new Ministry is known to 
anybody outside Madrid except Pi y Margall, a determined | 
rson, with a capacity for ruling which may turn out great | 
or little ; and 8. Estevan, if we mistake not, a broken Artillery 
officer, who may have Napoleon’s brains or may be fit for a 
billiard-marker, but of whom nothing is known except that Pi y 
Margall has chosen him twice out of the crowd. The President 
has taken the Interior himself ; the Minister of Marine is, we 
think, on a most vague recollection which we cannot verify, a 
lieutenant who distinguished himself on the Cuban coast ; and 
the Minister of Finance is utterly unknown, except that he 
takes up power pledged to reject the plan of creating assignats 
which the Cortes are determined to resist, but not at all 
pledged not to propose something even more subversive of 
property. With menso untried there can scarcely be said to be a 
Government, though the materials of a Government may be there, 
or even the strong man who is speedily to force himself to the 
top; while there can be no sort of a policy, the Government 
having still to propose and the Cortes to accept some sort of 
ascheme by which the nation can still exist, yet leave its pro- 
vinces entities like Massachusetts. The Constitution not exist- 
ing, or the Government, and the Sovereign Oortes having 
reduced itself to a nullity by four days’ riot, during which 
Figueras has been twice Minister, and Pi y Margall twice 
President, and Orense has resigned, and Figueras has fled, 
and Emilio Castelar has ducked under in some mysterious 
fashion, and the members have voted for Ministers by roll- 
call, it must be added that there is no finance, no army, 
and no popular force. The Treasury is empty, and to be 
filled only by mad sales of national property, the Cortes show- 
ing a strong disposition to abolish all taxes and repudiate all 
debts, and so display itself in a beneficent light to its electors. 
The Army is mutinying against its General officers with in- 
cessant success, and declining altogether to obey any orders or 
endure any discipline from anywhere. The Volunteers do not 
come up, or when they do, quarrel with the soldiers, make 
difficulties about wages, quarters, and provisions,—besides, 
as their enemies say, making town and country alike 
unsafe for every girl or wife with a decent face. The 
peasants do not rise anywhere for the Cortes, merely 
avoiding their taxes; the townspeople do not form 
armed bands, only cursing the soldiery; and the Carlists 
do not advance a step, only collecting arms, which by a natu- 
ral error are so good that the elaborate cartridges necessary to 
make them useful are unattainable, and quarrelling among 
themselves. The Madrid mob holds itself momently in readi- 
ness to rush on the Cortes, and the mobs of most cities are 
quarrelling with the soldiers. The anarchy would appear to 
be complete. It is impossible in looking round Spain to see 
an institution standing, or a body which can be trusted, or a 
man who would be obeyed unhesitatingly by any other man. 
Nothing like it is has been seen in Europe since the Bourbon 
Government of France went to pieces, and the men fired on 
their officers, and the regimental chests were defended by main 
force, and nothing possessed real power but a Parisian club 
always quarrelling with its own members and the Assembly. 
_ And yet, hopeless as the situation appears—and is if Europe 
interferes, if MacMahon marches on Madrid, or ten thousand 
British troops furnish a spear-head to the Portuguese Army— 
we cannot still fail to see many grounds of hope. Weak as 
every institution is, so is every form of opposition. The 
Government is weak, but it exists, and it will not act with the 
less energy because it is composed mainly of the new couche 
sociale, which cannot desert its caste, and is utterly indifferent 
to the social pressure which crushed the throne of Amadeo. 
The Cortes is weak, but only from ignorance, has refused 
to be led by a mere Government, and has yet arrived at a 








officers, being sulkily but strictly faithful. In no case of 
revolt do the men disappear, and if the officers were once 
replaced, either by the non-commissioned officers, or as in 
France, by officers elected by the men, there would still be a 
strong force to be supplemented by new men raised by the 
Cortes and trained by the rapid discipline of death. With 
death for absence, or for a shout, or for a menace, six weeks 
makes of Spaniards—or for that matter, of the men who won 
Waterloo—good infantry soldiers. The Treasury can be filled 
either by forced loans—a poor expedient—or by paying no 
one except the soldiers till they can bring taxes in, or by the 
measure already proposed, of granting tenancies in perpetuity 
on a rent-charge to the State. As to the immense emi- 
gration of Respectables, how fared it with the Hmigres from 
France, those gentlemen who ran away to return in triumph, 
and flooded Europe for twenty years with their complaints 
and their failures? Nothing even now is wanted in Spain 
except a man, and every career is open, every claim of birth 
swept away, every Pretender of eminence more or less dis- 
credited. The man who can rule the Cortes is master of Spain, 
and there is nothing whatever to prevent a Triumvirate of 
obscurities, a soldier, a financier, and a lawyer, from rising to 
the top, and producing order as profound as followed the elec- 
tion of Cromwell to the Protectorate. There are no ex- 
ternal differences of religion, Voltairian and Ultramontane 
in Spain being equally Catholic; there has been as yet 
no terror and no bloodshed, and there is no hunger among 
the masses. The Cortes itself is new, and ought to pro- 
duce a man; the Army itself is new, and ought to produce a 
man ; the Ministry itself is new, and ought to produce a man, 
Nothing has yet occurred in Spain except that her over- 
powerful army has disappeared, that her Treasury is empty, 
and that she awaits the refilling of her departments from a 
new Cortes, which does not know how to fillthem. That isa 
lesson speedily learnt in Spain, as well as France, and in a month 
all ought to be in marching order,—in that order which keeps 
towns quiet, levies the taxes, and makes bands of mountaineers 
retreat to their mountains, glad if they can be allowed to form 
a “ Biscayan Guard,” faithfully at the disposal of the Pre- 
sidency of the Republic. 





ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


HE Scottish Ecclesiastical Parliaments, attendance upon 
which year by year crowds “the grey metropolis of the 
North” during the month of May with Presbyterian clergy- 
men from all parts of the country, have concluded their annual 
sessions. In various notable respects the meetings of this year 
have been specially significant. Not only have they illustrated 
anew the strength of that representative system which, by its 
power of stimulating free action at each local centre, under re- 
servation of a right to every member of the society to urge an 
appeal upon its collective wisdom as the highest recognised 
authority, drew the admiration of David Hume as an em- 
bodied ideal of deliberative and administrative government,— 
not only have they well fulfilled their double function of an 
alembic through which the doings of the Churches in every 
department of exertion are severely passed, and a semaphore 
by means of which fresh signals are displayed,—they have 
afforded in unusual force and abundance indications, outside 
the range of mere routine, which are available to lookers-on 
in helping them to estimate the temper and prospects of the 
several communions. 

Every well-wisher of the Established Church may find 
more than enough in the proceedings of her Assembly to 
evoke and justify warm congratulation and favourable hope. 
Throughout, though quieter than usual, they were marked by 
more of earnestness and elevation, of unanimity and catholicity, 
than always happens. If, according to the old saw, the nation 
is happy whose annals are dull, a full share of that good for- 
tune seems to be presently enjoyed by the Presbyterian Estab- 
lishment in Scotland, — the dullness being the product 
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not of enervation or stagnancy, but of smooth though 
vigorous effort, successfully directed to the prosecution of 
the work entrusted to her hands. She has largely recovered 
from the tremor which shot through her frame consequent 
upon the downfall of the Irish Establishment, its only per- 
manent effect being discernible in a quickened activity as 
regards her proper vocation. There may have been a little 
over-sensitiveness manifested in regard to the statistics of her 
attendance and membership, and a disposition to coax or strain 
the figures so as to bring out results which Dissenters will 
angrily repudiate; but the error was venial. The plain 
indisputable truth is that, whatever the exact relative posi- 
tion of the Established Church as regards the rival Presby- 
terian organisations, or the whole number of the outside 
population, her state is not one of decrepitude and decay. 
She has gathered to herself an access of vivifying fervour; 
she grows at a rate which keeps even pace with her competi- 
tors ; she is full of courage and incitement; and, as becomes 
her commanding position, she is learning to widen her horizon 
and to cultivate more intimate sympathies with the catholic 
world. The only exciting subject that came before her 
Assembly was the case of Professor Wallace, the gentleman 
who was nominated some months ago to the Chair of Church 
History in the Edinburgh University. It was disposed of 
with much fairness and discretion. The circumstances, to a 
certain extent, run on all-fours with the more famous case of 
Bishop Hampden’s appointment to the See of Hereford. Like 
Dr. Hampden, the minister of Old Greyfriars had been a good 
deal spoken about and clamoured against as one who vended 
unsound doctrines. Like Dr. Hampden, also, he had not 
been disturbed by any valid challenge in respect of his com- 
petency for the appointment he held. Holding it, he was, 
of course, eligible for promotion on being nominated by any 
one having a better appointment in his gift. A Professorship 
is, to a Scottish clergyman, the equivalent of a Bishopric to 
an English one, and Dr. Wallace naturally jumped at the offer 
made him by the Crown. Then arose a yell of rage and pain 
from many good and respectable persons,—partly because 
they thought it was flouting the Church to prefer an extreme 
and suspected man to one of her highest offices, and partly 
because they guessed that Dr. Wallace was sure to hang on 
both by his Church and his Chair, thus reviving the hateful 
tradition of pluralism, whereof his predecessor, Dr. Lee, had 
given the only recent example. As commonly happens with 
persons who are scared and angered, his assailants lost their 
wits. They remonstrated with the Government when it was 
too late to recall the nomination. They urged Dr. Wallace’s 
Presbytery to make an inquisition as regards his teaching, 
oblivious of the fact that the proceeding would infallibly be 
deemed spiteful, seeing he had so long been suffered to go 
unmolested, and that the sole ground of accusation must 
consist in the revival of antiquated and unauthenticated 
stories. His Presbytery, thus subjected to a species of 
coercion, had nothing for it but to address themselves to the 
task. Their conduct soon showed that it was utterly dis- 
tasteful. They undertook, in a hugger-mugger style, a sort of 
preliminary investigation, and then, either satisfied that there 
was nothing to be discovered by perseverance, or afraid that 
by persevering they would discover too much, they en- 
deavoured to quash the whole thing by advising Dr. 
Wallace to avoid for the future the reckless and equivocal 
style of preaching to which, they thought it evident, 
he was rather prone. Here was a compromise which con- 
tented nobody. To the upholders of purism, it seemed an 
unholy concession to the lax spirit of the age. To the friends 
of Dr. Wallace it seemed the infliction of a censure without any 
trial as to whether the censure was deserved. The Assembly 
were invited to review the proceedings. Discriminating with 
a nice adroitness among the complicated elements of the case, 
and working a way through the labyrinth of imputed motives 
and suspected ends to the heart of the controversy—namely, 
whether the inculpated Professor be a heretic or a true man— 
they have cancelled all that has been done, and have instructed 
the Edinburgh Presbytery to prepare an articulate statement 
of what they think can be charged upon Dr. Wallace that is 
amiss, with the view to its investigation in a legal and valid 
fashion. Should it turn out that the worst which can be 
charged is that Dr. Wallace has spoken from his pulpit 
in praise of Schleiermacher, our readers will be inclined 
to deem it no offence at all; and though nine-tenths of his 
judges have never heard the name before, a verdict to that effect 
will be the inevitable upshot. But should it appear that he 
has spoken, as he is said to have done (though thereport, we do 


not doubt, must be due to ignorant blundering), of Christ’sresur. 
rection as incredible in a miraculous sense, there is no guessing 
what may befall. In any case, the occurrence is regrettable, 
Dr. Wallace is a man of robust, forcible, and intrepid mind; 
but he is scarcely the champion to win over spiritual-minded 
men to clearer insight or greater comprehensiveness of view, 
and we could wish for the advocates of a true, wise, and 
Christian toleration a more congenial leadership. 

Apart from this question, affecting a vital element in the 
Church, which was decided well, there came up another, affecting 
its outward framework, which was decided ill. It aroused no 
sort of interest, however; and it was plain the proceeding was 
reckoned nothing more than a formality. The Anti-Patronage 
Committee reported that they have fruitlessly continued their 
efforts to influence Government in favour of abolishing the 
right of presentation to cures in the Church, leaving each 
congregation to elect its own qualified clergyman; and in a 
thin House, the assent of the Assembly was given to a pro- 
posal that the motion of a private M.P. on behalf of this 
object should be supported. This was a mistake. The motion 
has no chance. Till a Tory Government comes in it never will 
have a chance. Even then should it only succeed bysetting aside 
with an unjust and domineering exclusiveness the claims of 
those Dissenters who hold themselves to be, both de jure and 
de facto, branches of the national Kirk, and who, save for the 
disintegrating element of patronage, would have maintained 
their places in that capacity, the success would have to 
be counted a misfortune. Mr. Gladstone understands this 





question thoroughly. There was kindness as well as knowledge 
in the advice he bestowed upon the deputation who visited 
him four years ago upon the subject. Had the magnanimous 
and equitable policy he recommmended been taken up, we 
should now be in a fair way to witness the reconstruction of 
Scottish Presbyterianism. 

Outside events favour that process, and invite toit. Chief 
among them is the break-down of the effort, upon which ten 
years of anxious negotiation have been spent, to gather into one 
the various sections of Presbyterianism which exist beyond the 
pale of that section which is partially endowed by the State. 
This failure has now culminated in a manner which affords 
room and encouragement to a fresh start from a wider basis. 
The intricacies of the negotiation, the causes of the failure, we 
dare not attempt to rehearse. They run into labyrinths too 
obscure for penetration ; they turn upon points too narrow to 
be grasped. Let it suffice to say that a growing majority 
in the Free Church, the latest-born of the Dissenting com- 
munities, resolutely opposed the scheme of Nonconformist 








fusion. They did it on the score chiefly that they could 
never consent to recognise as fellow-members of the same 
Church men who denounce State endowments as a wrong 
little short of sacrilege. The United Presbyterian Church has 
never exacted from her clergy any profession of faith upon 
the subject, but it is well known that a vast majority of her 
following are disciples of Mr. Miall. The Free Church at her 
formation was careful to repudiate all sympathy with that 
view, though it is unquestionable that many of her members 
and office-bearers have now come to entertainit. In deference 
to the objections raised, the plan of an incorporating Union 
was dropped. But the majority felt that they could not 
afford to confess absolute defeat, and so they insisted upon an 
alternative plan by which clergymen of one Church asked to 
serve congregations belonging to another might be rendered 
transferable, upon compliance with the formalities that are 
usual when such a transference is made within the bounds 
of the same denomination. This rendered the opposition 
more furious, if possible, than before. The opponents saw in 
it a surrender of the principle they maintained, and the 
introduction of a method by which the counter - principle 
might be carried into effect piece-meal. Unless one has 
chanced to come across specimens of the voluminous litera- 
ture which the controversy has originated, the calmest 
representation of the lengths to which the dispute was carried 
would sound incredible. By dint of that controversial trick 
which charges home upon an antagonist all the inferences 
that can be deduced from his premisses, the supporters of the 
scheme were branded as abettors of national atheism ; and 
with that daring familiarity in the abuse of sacred terms which 
marks religionists of this type, and constitutes, in the judgment 
of sober men, an offence it is difficult to distinguish from rank 
blasphemy, it was urged that, just as the Establishment deny 
the Crown rights of the Redeemer over His Church (meaning 
that the jurisdiction of a civil court in relation to ecclesiastical 








disputes is acknowledged), so here there was a denial that 
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Christ is King of Nations. The whole country was stirred by | as they limited the labour of all younger than 18. Nay, even 
excited appeals of this outrageous description ; and when it | the Acts restricting the labour of women in coal-mines would 
was found that they did not shake the majority, recourse was be entirely contrary to Mrs. Fawcett’s principle,—-which is that 
had to the menace of another disruption, such as should split women ought to have all the same opportunities of labour that 








in twain the Church which Chalmers founded thirty years ago. | 
Amid storm and convulsion of this character the Assembly | 
met. Such was the intensity of feeling, that the members, 
could not trust themselves to choose a President. In order, 
to avoid a conflict, an arrangement was adopted by which the | 
oldest ex-Moderator was reinstalled as chairman. This proved | 
to be the venerable missionary, Dr. Alexander Duff, a name held 
in profound respect by the mass of Scotsmen, as well as by a 
multitude of Anglo-Indians. No better man could have been | 
fixed upon. His conduct showed that he had a full appreciation | 
of the crisis, and how to meetit. His introductory address was, 
in effect, a magnificent plea for a true conception of Church 
work, by comparison with the trifle which engrossed his auditors. 
No doubt his eloquence and enthusiasm rather ran away with 
him, prompting alike to undue copiousness of words and to 
an erroneous estimate of things. We do not believe the world 
is either so bad or so irredeemable as the good Doctor pictured 
it; and we have a persuasion our readers will hold the same 
opinion, when they learn that among the evil symptoms which 
gave him pain are Britain’s acceptance of the Alabama arbi- 
tration, the introduction of “strikes” among maid-servants, 
and the style in which the Newspaper Press generally (includ- 
ing, as he indicated with regret, even the Spectator) canvass 
alleged deviations from orthodoxy. To smile at this would 
be easy ; nevertheless, the speech struck the right key-note, 
and it did not go without its reward. Whether influenced by 
such considerations as it marshalled, or by the dreary outlook 
that lay before them, or by the recurrence of old sentiments 
of brotherhood and companionship, it is hard to tell, but at 
any rate, the minority halted on the very brink of secession, 
and accepted, with a meaningless abatement, the proposal they 
had been denouncing through all the moods and tenses of 
indignant rhetoric. One cannot feel much respect for these men. 
They are the narrowest and most rigid of their class. It is 
they who shrink from instrumental music in public worship as 
an abominaticn, who demur to singing God’s praise in any 


| mines. 


men have. She thinks that if you limit the hours of 
women’s labour, the result must be either to limit also the 
hours of their male fellow-labourers,—and if this be the object, 
it ought to be attempted directly, she says,—or to put women 
at a great disadvantage in the competition, since women who 
can work only 10, 93, or 9 hours, will never be employed 
willingly by any employer who can get in their place men 


who will work longer ; or, if they are so employed, they will be 


employed at an artificially depressed rate of wages. Of course, 
if Mrs. Fawcett thinks that argument sufficient, she can hardly 
refuse to acknowledge it as a great injustice that women are 
altogether prohibited from going underground to work in the 
That prohibition certainly does more than artificially 
depreciate the labour of women ; it confiscates altogether their 
wages-earning power so far as these subterranean markets 
for it are concerned. We do not know whether she would go 
the length of repealing all the special restraints on women’s 
labour,—7.e., of repealing all the provisions of the factory and 


‘mining acts which put women on a different footing from men, 


—but certainly her argument appears to require it. She says 
in effect,—‘either restrain men from doing what is too much for 
women’s physical powers, or allow women who choose to do so 


| to over-exert their physical powers so as to compete with men.’ 


We do not see our way at all to this strange conclusion. 
What Mrs. Fawcett has to produce in the way of evidence that 
ten hours are net too much for women is worth attending 
to. What she has to say tending to prove that it is not 
women who wish for these restrictions of their hours of labour, 
but their male competitors in the labour market, is also 
worth attending to. Both these classes of testimonies throw 
light upon the motives or want of motives of the Bills restrict- 
ing women’s labour,—on the confidence of women in their own 
strength, and the jealousy of the men of the use to which they 
put that strength; and these no doubt are considerations quite 
germane to the subject of Mr. Mundella’s and Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Bills. But on the wider point, it seems to us that 





words save Rouse’s uncouth metrical version of the Psalms, 
who shrink from prepared forms of prayer in favour of those 
turgid and undevotional addresses to the Deity which they 
themselves extemporise, and who, on the strength of isolated 
texts, preach the restricted gospel of the straitest Calvinism. 
Yet through the very measure of success which has| 
attended their zealous efforts at obstruction, it may | 
turn out—and if the Established Church is wise, she will | 
embrace the opportunity of so shaping the course of events— | 


| 


Mrs. Fawcett’s position is entirely untenable. No sane per- 
son doubts that women on the average are quite unfit for the 
same amount of physical labour as men, nor that if they 
be permitted to undertake the same amount of labour 
as a strong man working as long as is good for 
him, they will constantly be compelled, by the sel- 
fishness and tyranny of men, to undertake what exhausts 
their constitutions. The practical gist of the matter 
is this. In most poor families a certain amount of 








that they have unwittingly furthered the cause of peace and wages must be earned in the week, to keep body and soul 
progress. They have not been strong enough to arrest and together. If you allow women to do all that men do, the 
extinguish the proposal for making all Nonconforming Presby- | chances are that in a vast number of cases they will do far 
terians eligible for translation from one denomination to| more than they ought, and in a very great number will be 
another. But their continued presence, in the Free Church | compelled by the men to do even more than they do them- 
will suffice to prevent that body from drifting, as she might) selves. Abroad, the practice of making women do all the 
have done, into a political league against the Establishment. | exhausting labour of carrying up and down the heavy burdens 
What reason is there that the Established Church should not | of fire-wood from the forests is the commonest subject of 
be embraced in the “ mutual-eligibility ” proposal, and recipro- | observation. So it always will be, unless the law intervenes 
cate its terms? The initiative of such a suggestion ought to | to protect the weaker party. Children were always sacrificed 
come from her; but were it made, there are multitudes who | to the interests of their parents for the same reason as women 
would respond to it, and no more efficacious plan could be till the law intervened to protect them. Does Mrs. Fawcett 
hit upon for strengthening herself, checkmating political | deny that the woman is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
a abating unworthy jealousies, promoting a great | weaker sex,—weaker physically, as unable by constitution to do 
—— , Union like that consummated in Australia, in | nearly so much as the man,—weaker morally, if it be weaker to 
Canada, and in the States, and fostering a more liberal and | be far the more likely of the two to be over-p:..uaded, or over- 
intelligent type of Christianity than now prevails. bullied into doing far more than her fair share of the needful 
| common labour: If she does deny this, she seems to us to deny 
- . _.___ | What the experience of every day is always proving to almost 
THE COMPETITION OF WOMEN IN PHYSICAL WORK. | every calm observer of life. If she does not, then she should not 
\ RS. FAWCETT and Mr. Fawcett, on the one hand, and | put her case nearly so generally as she does, but confine her- 
Mr. Mundella and Sir John Lubbock, on the other, are | self to pleading that the Ten Hours Act was a sujficient protec- 
completely at issue on a very important point,—whether or not | tion for women in factories, and that, in relation to shops, there 
women need any special protection against over-work which is no case to show that women are at all more overworked 
is not also to be extended to men. In other words, the former | than men. We exceedingly doubt her being able to establish 
call in question the whole principle of the Ten Hours’ Act ;—for | either position. Mr. Mundella’s statistics of the higher death- 
the mode in which that Act really diminished the amount rate of women in the manufacturing districts as compared with 
of over-work to which men were subjected, was by pro- the death-rate of women elsewhere, seem to us to furnish good 
hibiting the employment of children, young people, and evidence that they are overworked, and far more overworked 
women beyond a given number of hours, which, as regards than men. What evidence Sir John Lubbock may have to 
= ~~ oe was ay oe an * a — — as to - abe signe — . course — 
ay. rs. Faweett’s principle is right, the Factory Acts But no one who knows anything of the shopmen and shop- 
have all been mistakes except as regards the children; for they| women of London doubts that the latter are far oftener 
have limited the labour of women in precisely the same way | worked into decline than the shopmen, 
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But then, argues Mrs. Faweett, if you do interfere with 
women’s hours of labour so as to prejudice their earnings, you 
either starve them, or drive them into prostitution and other 
evil modes of earning their bread. And undoubtedly this 
would tend to be so, if you were to so far limit their hours of 
labour as to diminish the real productiveness of their labour ; 
but if not, not; and if by diminishing the strain upon 
their efforts, you succeed in really raising, —as undoubtedly the 
Factory Acts, and various manufacturers’ private improvements 
on the Factory Acts, have raised, —the total productiveness of 
their labour, then, we maintain, the restriction will have done 
them a material service, instead of a material injury. And 
this, we hold, is the true question for Mrs. Fawcett 
to keep before her, if she wishes to make out 
her case at all,—Is the restraint proposed so great as 
really to diminish the average productiveness of women’s 
labour, or by increasing its efficiency, to maintain its level, 
or even to improve it, in spite of the hours lost? Neither 
Mr. Mundella nor Sir John Lubbock would dream of interfer- 
ing, if he did not think he had ample evidence to show 
that women, partly in consequence of their own shortsighted- 
ness, still more in consequence of the unprincipled pressure 
of male relatives, are so often overworked as to injure 
their constitutions, shorten their lives, and therefore 
ultimately weaken their powers of production. And 


either, but now further from the surface. What does a Fellah 
remember of the Ptolemies who held Egypt with a sterner hang 
than we hold India ?—and after Rome had mastered all but Persia 
and regulated all that could be reached from the Mediterranean, 
and plundered all, for nearly a thousand years, the East,” 
as we call it, became Eastern again, while the true East, from 
the Caspian to Saghalien, remained unimpressed as she had 
always been. Thestrong authority of Rome built nothing, founded 
nothing, simply sank into the sea of life, whence we drag up 
relics which we admire and the modern Oriental contemns. He 
does not even admire the wondrous art which has been wasted 
on him, is content to feed pigs out of a sarcophagus, or build a hut 
with a broken Corinthian column, or pay his laud-tax with the 
| help of a coin worth its weight in diamonds. The gods of Greegg 
| conquered and were worshipped through Asia Minor, and now who 
| knows their names? The Roman Eagle settled on the Atlas and 
| the Elburz ; who now remembers there that Rome ever existed? 
Every prince on the Northern shore of the Mediterranean once 
studied in Rome, and on that shore what of the Roman culture 
|lives? From the Christian period downwards, independent 
| Asia has remained calmly unimpressed by Western life, or rush- 
|ing on it, as during the conquering Mohammedan period, with 
| joyous and daring hate, has driven it farther and farther towards 
| the half-cleared West. It was only the daring and skill of 


| General which saved France, it took centuries of fanatic war 








it is obvious that the overworked and jaded operative or | Baise? poe a . 
shopwoman is far more likely to take refuge in the streets | t0 save Spain; in 1683 the Turks stood victors under the walls of 


from the oppression of unendurable toil, than a woman whose | Vienna, and the tide was only turned by the race which the West 


hours of work are only so far limited as to keep up her efli- 
ciency for work to its maximum. Mr. Mundella even main- 
tains,—and it seems to us highly probable,—that the effect of 
limiting the labour of women and children to such a number 
of hours as is more suited to their physical strength, will be 
to increase the number at least of employds, as well as very often 
the actual remuneration they will obtain. If children are to be 
kept to a real system of half-time, there must be a greaterdemand 
for women ; and if women only work so long as they can work 
well, they will not earn less, but very often more than before. 
The true issue is,—not Mrs. Fawcett’s issue of principle,— 
we are not going to restore to women the enviable right of 


being over-persuaded or bullied into a sort of physical slavery by | 


their selfish male relatives, of being sent into the mines, for in- 
stance, in order to keep more of the men above ground,—but the 
modest question of detail, what is the length of labour beyond 
which an average woman’s constitution is overtaxed and 
deteriorated, and within which, therefore, the law ought to 
keep them in spite of their relations, and sometimes even in 
spite of themselves ? 








THE WEST AND THE EAST. 
HERE is a very strong disposition, in a good many quarters, 
reflected in the House of Commons, as well as the comic 
papers, to laugh at the fuss Englishmen are making over the Shah’s 
coming visit. In the House there is a feeling that ten or twelve 
ironclads are too much for him, that he is getting too high pro- 


has since sold to Russiaand the Germans. The Crusaders passed 
|and left in the East no sign, even Jerusalem sinking back to 
Orientalism, and for hundreds of years only India felt the impact of 
| the Western strength, and no Asiaticfelt the influence of the Western 
mind. Even the little gained by the one race which showed capacity 
for advance was gradually lost, and as the Arab, once a Professor, 
| drew back to the Desert, the last hope of intercommunication 
| between the two great sections of mankind died out. The race 
| which preserved medicine, believes in charms to cure disease, and 
the people who translated Aristotle believe in fate and astrology. 
And now the two races are coming together again, the very 
rulers of the East leading the way, and begging that they may be 
taught, that they may learn the secret of this wondrous Western 
life before they perish. It may be said broadly that every great 
Asiatic Sovereign, except the boy who rules China, and has just 
begun his life with thirty wives, has come or is coming. Why? 
What has moved them after so many ages to hope that there may be 
help here? They are not coming for our creed. Mohammedanism 
was never more impenetrable, the Hindoo with an education 
mocks at our incredible dogmas, and the Japanese monarch is 
putting forward a creed of his own. ‘They are not coming for our 
social system, which they often despise and dislike, as in the famous 
case of Azimoollah, more after they have studied it than before. 
They are not coming for our literature, for though their subjects 
| study in England, France, and Germany they are diligently labour- 
ing to secure some capacity of office, not a culture. The sovereigns 
are not coming for mere amusement—at least they say so—and it is 
| true, for they risk many dangers, and wound many popular suscepti- 








motion, and in the papers, that he is only the people’s last new | bilities within their own dominions, inan enterprise which must have 
doll. The feeling will not last in the House, which will soon | for them all the terrors of the unknown, including insult, to which 
learn, as it learns those things, by clever cross-examination of | they are morbidly sensitive. They are coming, if they can, to 
accidental experts, that if Khiva has really fallen, the Shah can! discover the secret of the material power which has made 
put us in a much more pleasant position than we shall occupy | the West so strong, to see the magical armoury of civilisation 
without him ; nor do we believe it will last long with anybody. | which, as they dimly perceive, enables “a dozen Englishmen and 
Knowledge soon filters down, and few who think, and thereforein the | a few hundred rotten Hindoos,” as Nusr-ed-din said, to coerce a 
end guide opinion, can long remain inseusible to the strange break-up | Shah of Persia into a Treaty he does not like. Hitherto, asa rule, 
of the Oriental ice which visits like these portend, First there was | they have failed. They do not and cannot understand the work 
a shoal of Indian Princes, then the Khedive, then the Sultan, | they see, and the Mikado excepted, they cannot make their sub- 
then the Shah, and speedily there will come the Mikado, all un- | jects understand it either. It is necessary, therefore, to bribe 
invited, all intent on seeing a little corner of the world occupied | Europeans; these Europeans cannot, as a rule, teach men of 
by disagreeable and impious people in round hats, who eat filthy | another colour, and the efforts end in enormous expenses, a toler- 
food, and who scarcely fifty years ago were regarded as hardly ably good artillery, a great increase in the authority of the 
human beings, but rather as dangerous baboons to be overawed Sovereign, anda great diminution in his self-confidence as against 
into decency and their native wilds. What has produced the | Europe. ‘The Khedive is not stronger, but weaker than Mohammed 
change? What has terminated the content of the East with | Ali; the Sultan merely ruins his Treasury without creating a fleet ; 
itself, and its own divinely-ordered society, and its unchange- | and the Shah, unless, indeed, he gets his treaty of alliance, will 
ability, broken only when its own thoughts develop new | obtain little except a few good officers. A European Vizier whom 
modes for its own action? Hitherto the East has never been | he could endure for ten years, say, Sir John Strachey, would be 
moved by the West, except momently and in some faint, | worth to him all he could buy, for he would bring him the first 
apathetic way. ‘The Greek mastered Bactria, and settled Asia secret of the West, the power of governing by fertilising instead 
Minor, and held Egypt, and planted nothing anywhere. Wecan | of ruining his villages. This is the secret of the West, 
hardly find Bactria ; Asia Minor is tilled by men some of whom | and it is one which even the ablest of the modern Orientals, 
happen to be Christians of a sort, but is ruled by Asiatics; and | Mohammed Ali, the tobacconist’s son, could never learn. This 
Egypt is full of Arabs and Turks, with a few of an elder race than | is the one secret the West has to teach the Hast, and as yet, 
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neem 
except under incessant European supervision, as in one or two of | much larger in proportion to the population. Thus Carlisle, with 
the Indian States, it appears to be incommunicable. The Sovereigns | population of about 30,000, raised on its Hospital Sunday more 
come and the Sovereigns go, and they learn nothing, and can learn | than £600, more than £2 for each hundred of the population. In 
nothing, except that there are formidable instruments of war to be | London there will be to-morrow about 1,000 separate Churches 
had for money. ‘The other and higher secrets they either do not making their appeal. If, then, London could only do as well as 
or will not learn. Tell the Shah that by an order to replant | Carlisle,—and though no provincial city has anything like the same 
Persia by making the tenure of land depend on the trees— proportion of extreme poverty as London, none has anything like 
nearly the first order Lord Lawrence gave in the Punjab—and by the bame proportion of men of vast wealth,—we should have near 
a perpetual settlement he would make his peasantry rich, that | £80,000 raised, instead of the Zancet's very modest calculation of 
he should closely and rigidly watch his Governors, and might then, | £30,000, by to-morrow’s collection; nor would it cost this rich 
in thirty years remedy all that the famine has cost him | metropolis any great effort to bring the sum up to £100,000. 
and restore his independence, and he would turn away with dis- | When we consider how many of the wealthiest men of the country 
gust from a plan so practical and so slow. He wants to be strong | are resident in London during this season of the year, we ought 
at once, and with railways, steel guns, and breech-loaders, he may to expect from London a contribution much more than proportioned 
increase his strength,—at the cost of utter ruin to his finances, | to her size and the number of contributing congregations. In 
which will be broken down with loans, and guarantees,—and utter | Liverpool, for instance, it was matter of special note and con- 
contempt from his people, who will regard him as bewitched by | gratulation when a single £100 or £200 note was given; but in 
the evil Infidel. London there ought to be many instances of this in all the wealthier 
We doubt the East gaining much from the West, unless the East | Churches and chapels,—which will be at least some hundred out 
itself should produce an apostle with the two cultures, like that old | of the thousand. We should say, then, that London will have 
Rabbinical Jew and army contractor who sat at the feet of | failed in her duty as metropolis if she does not raise at least 
Gamaliel and quoted Menander; and of gain to the West from | £50,000; and not have vindicated the proper splendour of her 
the East, except in money not very honestly acquired, a few position, as the city in all the world which has the richest hospitals 
articles of luxury, and one grand article of diet, tea, we | and the greatest need for them, if the sum received does not at 
see as yet no sign whatever. The brooding East may have | least approach £100,000. The ground for distrust is the vast 
plunged in thought again, but it is thought how to beat number of inhabitants of London not reached by any religious 
the legions, not how to forget them; and the restless West, | Organisation,—a much larger number, doubtless, than in any pro- 
always watching, has as yet not gained a recognisable idea. We vincial town. On the other hand, for & purpose like this, which 
question if the last fifty years of rapid contact have influenced the | is independent of religious creed, and which appeals to the hearts 
West one-tenth as much as the Crusades, which helped more than | of even resident Strangers, there ought to be no difficulty in 
any other events to suggest as well as to facilitate the modern idea getting together special congregations much larger and much 
of Monarchy, while they certainly have done nothing for us, com- | more liberal-minded than those of any ordinary Sunday in the year. 
pared with what was done in the time of the Renaissance. ‘They | Remembering, however, that this is a first effort, and that in 
have improved our carpets, perhaps, and our general diet, but | Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool alike, the second effort 
there it ends. Not one original idea visibly Eastern has affected | has been far more successful than the first, we should be content 
our institutions, our goveraments, our laws, or, pace Dr. Tait, our | if the fruits of the first Metropolitan Hospital Sunday should 
creed. The West and the East are drawing nigher, but as yet reach £50,000, which would be a noble contribution towards the 
the light from the West is the light of battle, and for the light | expenses of our many bankrupt hospitals, and lead to a magni- 
from the East we wait. ficent development of their usefulness. It is curious to observe 
| how vastly the collective effort has uniformly exceeded the total 

| of all separately made individual congregational efforts, even in 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY IN LONDON. | the same city. In both Carlisle and Liverpool,—i.c., in a com- 

ONDON is late in following the example of Liverpool, | paratively small city and one of our largest towns,—the collections 
Manchester, Birmingham, and many smaller towns, in | of the various congregations acting separately, and making their 
instituting a ‘‘ Hospital Sunday,”—and she ought to gain thus/| efforts on different Sundays, in the year immediately preceding 
much by her tardiness, that knowing the scale of the generosity | the first Llospital Sunday, did not raise one-fifth of the sum raised 
with which she has had to compete, she should surpass it, as it | by the first collective effort. Indeed, Carlisle raised seven times 
becomes the metropolis of the world to surpass the provincial towns | as much by the collective as by the total of the individual 
even of arichcountry. It is by no means certain that this will be efforts. ‘That means, we take it, that if once you can 








so. Rich as London is, it has not usually been possible to incite her | 
population to any collective effort at all proportional in magnitude | 
to the similar efforts of smaller places. In the great ocean of 
London life there are motionless depths which no wind will stir; 
and these depths are far larger in proportion to the whole body of | 
life to be affected than in any provincial town. It may be, there- | 
fore, that in spite of all the preparations that have been made to | 
raise to-morrow, by a simultaneous effort, assisted by almost | 
every pulpit in London,—the pulpit of the Temple Church 
is, not indeed so far as its preacher, but so far as its legal 
authorities are concerned, a notable and discreditable exception, — | 
a fitting annual subsidy for the great hospitals of this metropolis, 
the result will be comparatively less than it has been in the! 
great cities of the Midland Counties and the North and West. | 
Birmingham, with a population of about 300,000, and with about 
150 contributory Churches, has managed to average a gift of £4,000 | 
annually to the hospitals of that great town. Liverpool, with a | 
population of about 450,000, and a number of contributory con- 
gregations apparently about 300 in number, has in its best year 
contributed, counting the Hospital Saturday and Sunday together, 
about £8,000. Manchester and Salford, with more than 200 
contributory congregations, and a joint population of about 
460,000 people, contributed nearly £7,00) on Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday; so that we may consider between £20 and £30 
about the sum which, on an average, each congregation of a 
populous provincial town has hitherto raised under the stimulus of 
joint action. And while you may say that from about one pound | 


focus the attention of a whole city on a single great object, 
the result is far greater than any you can obtain by appeals 


|made under a less pressure of converging social sympathies; 


that as two people strongly sympathising will almost always make 
for any object a far greater sacrifice than twice as much as 
one of them pursuing the same object aloue, so a whole town 
uniting its interest on a single point for a single day in the year, 
can do a vast deal more than the various social atoms which, 


| when taken together, make up that town. Now ought not this 


to tell in favour of even a great relative success for the metropolis ? 
Should not London feel, aud will not London feel, to-morrow 
that England is looking to her to vindicate her position as a 
metropolis by setting a great example, as well as by following 
worthily one already set? Where the science centres which 
directs the hospitals, where the want centres which fills them, 
where the wealth centres which helps to turn them to the best 
account for the purposes of healing, there surely the pity and the 
gratitude ought to centre which puts generosity in motion. Lon- 
don ought to remember that she is the best single representative 
of England, as well as London. She may well be expected to 


' give doubly, for she receives doubly of the fruits of what she gives, 


for to London tends all the genius which alone knows how to 
avail itself adequately of the medical experience extracted from 
the sufferings of the million, as well as all the wealth which is 
needed to organise and classify that experience, so as to gather 
from it the maximum of material for the scientific eye. 

And if London really wishes to test what she can achieve in the 








to thirty shillings is contributed for every hundred of the popula- way of muuificence, never surely was there a more perfect occasion, 
tion of these greater cities, in the smalier places it would seem | —an occasion more completely free from the evils which divided 
that while the individual congregations are much poorer in wealth, | opinion has introduced into the region of all other charities, even 
i.¢., While the total sum collected is collected by a much greater | including education. ‘There is no theology known to us that does 
number of poorer contributing congregations, the sum raised is | not preach the relief of physical suffering. Even political economy 
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puts in no protest against the relief of a kind of suffering which 
is for the most part so far removed from any voluntary cause, 
that if all the hospitals in London were abolished to-morrow, 
the number of persons who would in consequence protect them- 
selves by increased prudence against the causes of disease, 
would be as nothing compared with the addition to the total 
number of innocent and irresponsible sufferers which would 
result directly from the loss of the controlling and insulating 
influence of the London Hospitals. Even the positivists and 
secularists will doubtless unite in this effort, as one singularly 
appropriate to a “religion of humanity ;” and not the severest 
of the zealots for the sufferings of the next world, have ever 
questioned the duty of diminishing as far as possible the 
sufferings of this. Nay, even those politicians who abhor 


the religion of democracy, and those politicians who regard | 


it as the only true gospel, may agree here; for while there 
can be no better application of the doctrine of ‘liberty, 
fraternity, equality,” than the rendering of aid to institu- 
tions which attempt to break the chains of disease, to assert 
the brotherhood between health and sickness, ease and pain, 
and to diminish the worst of all inequalities,—an inequality 
before which that of political rank absolutely vanishes away,— 
the inequality between suffering and the full enjoyment of 
physical life,—not even the bitterest opponent of that doctrine, 
not even Mr. Fitzjames Stephen himself, will maintain that the 
slavery of physical infirmity ought to be perpetuated, that the 
patients of a fever hospital do not deserve our sympathy, or that 
it is for the good of the world to leave undiminished that special 
and fearful inequality of lot between health and sickness to 
which we have just referred. In fact, there is hardly a 
theoretic crotchet to be found in all London which would 
veto on principle any contribution to such as this; and 
there is hardly a heart in all London to which such a cause 
could make appeal without eliciting at least a wish to be 
able to give it help. Disease makes all men equal, and makes 
the very name of liberty a mockery to all who are prostrated by 
it; the very thought of it ought, therefore, to make all men to 
some extent at heart brothers, eager to sacrifice something infi- 
nitely less precious than health in order torestore health to those who 
have lost it, or to alleviate the sufferings of those who cannot even 
hope for it. Surely London will not only follow the great example 
set by the manufacturing towns of the Midland and North- 
Western Counties, but will assert her right to rank above the 
cities in whose track she is somewhat tardily following. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BES ES 
THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am happy to think that Mr. Fremantle agrees with me 
about the end which Church reformers should aim at, and only 
disagrees with me about the means. It is tacitly implied through- 
out his letter that I am right in saying that the problem for 
Church reformers is the ‘ introduction of lay power.” Much would 
be gained if he and such as he would concentrate their atttention 
upon this object. 

But he thinks we should begin with establishing Parochial 
Councils. I also should like to see such Councils established, and 
Ido not know but that the establishment of them may be the 
best way to the admission of laymen into Convocation, which is 
my ultimate object. If this should be so, then I should agree with 
Mr. Fremantle, not only in thinking Parochial Councils desirable, 








local opinion by means of his Councils, in the hope that out of 
such local opinion a general opinion would arise in due course, 
He admits that the House of Commons is not at present 
satisfactory assembly for ecclesiastical affairs, and I find it difficult 
to understand whether he believes that the Parochial Councils will 
have a reforming influence upon Parliament, and cause it to 
give more attention to this department of its duties, or that they 
will lead by federation to an independent ecclesiastical assembly, 
He seems vaguely to hint at the former result in one part of hig 
letter, and yet when he speaks of the Councils ‘ leading to further 
organisation ’ he seems to be thinking of the other. 

I confess I do not think Parliament ought to be the working 
deliberative assembly of the Church. I approve indeed of the 
alliance of Church and State, both theoretically and practically, 
I both think that it does practical good in England, and that where 
both Church and State are vigorous in a community, they must 
either be in alliance or in constant danger of war. But that 
Parliament should be the working deliberative assembly of the 
Church implies, not an alliance, but a fusion of Church and State 
which I do not like, either theoretically or practically. Theoreti- 
cally it sacrifices that catholic, cosmopolitan character which [ 
think absolutely essential to the Christian Church. I do not 
think that sacred things should be separated from secular, but I 
do think that human universal interests should be separated from 
national. And practically, as I pointed out before, Parliament is 
just as bad an assembly as Convocation for the purpose of recon- 
ciling clergy and laity, for it excludes the clergy as Convocation 
excludes the laity. Moreover, Parliament is terribly overworked, 
and though a revival of lay opinion in the Church might induce 
it to show more respect to ecclesiastical affairs, yet at the best, the 
Church would never have anything like justice done her; she 
would always be, as Mr. Fremantle puts it, on the same level with 
the shipping interest or the mining interest. 

But if Mr. Fremantle expects to bring about a federation of 
Parochial Councils and an Ecclesiastical Congress distinct both 
from Parliament and Convocation, then indeed I do not know 
that I have anything to say. His scheme is much bolder and 
more magnificent than mine, but no doubt he knows much better 
than I do whether it can be realised. It has the disadvantage 
that it leaves Convocation standing, which, as an exclusive clerical 
assembly, is not merely useless, but very mischievous, and also 
that it proposes to create something quite new, which in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, since the alliance between religion and conservatism 
was concluded, has been almost impossible. My own proposal is 
essentially the same as this would be, only it is not so revolutionary 
in form. 

But I do not think Mr. Fremantle is wise in speaking only of 
Parochial Councils, and leaving it quite obscure what is to be 
| ultimately effected by means of them. By suggesting only so very 
| humble, however practicable, a measure, he leaves the minds of all 
| those among the laity who might otherwise support him in the 
| languid despondent mood which now prevents them from coming 
|forward. If he would show us beyond his Parochial Councils 
|} some great ecclesiastical assembly in which the clergy and laity 
| should be reconciled, whether it were Convocation or the Federal 
| Ecclesiastical Congress, he might excite enthusiasm, and procure 
| followers, who, Iam sure, would wish no better leader.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., A. 
| PAROCHIAL COUNCILS, OR VESTRIES. 
| (To THK EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr, —These are the words of Mr. Fremantle against reconstituting 

Convocation with plenary powers :— 
| «If the franchise is to bo restricted to members or communicants of 











but also in thinking that we ought to begin with establishing them. | ‘he franc! : : } or com 
| the existing Episcopalian body, the Church organisation is confined to 


7 : 9 
Where, then, do we differ? Does Mr. Fremantle attach i the adherents of the Act of Uniformity. It at once ceases to be the 


importance to Parochial Councils than I do? If he thought that | organisation of the National Church, and becomes that of a privileged 
we ought not only to begin, but to end with them, then, indeed, } sect. No basis of representation can be taken by true reformers but 
| that of the nation itself. No other will bring out the true mind of the 


I should protest strongly. Small local assemblies could never | © sige : ; 

i Juced. The ld Church. But if there is to be no exclusion, and the presumption on 
produce the effect I want to see en uced. ~ ey cou never which our laws are framed, that every Englishman is a member of the 
reconcile the clerical with the lay view of things, or create a} National Church, is to be acted upon. then what need is there of a second 

y -s | coe ae ae. : : ps 
large public opinion which should be ecclesiastical without being representation? The nation is represented already in Parliament. 
clerical. For this purpose assemblies larger, more conspicuous, | And these words, very strangely, are part of an argument working 
and bringing together more ability, would be required. But 1) up to a necessity for an innovation in restraint of national organi- 
believe Mr. Fremantle also feels this, for he says that he thinks it sation, to be called “* Parochial Councils.” 
highly probable that ‘‘ the Parochial Councils would give rise to; Not one sentence in the quotation but appears to me to bear 
further organisation,” though he does not at present know what. | more strongly against parochial councils than against a restoration 

The exact point at which we differ is, that for a general ecclesi- | of the powers of Convocation. I myself admit the force of the 
astical assembly Mr. Fremantle is content with the House of | argument against Convocation; but Convocation is an old institu- 
Commons, andI am not. As I understand him, he would not at | tion of the Church, however unadapted to the Church’s present 
present do anything towards creating the large public opinion I | position, while Parochial Councils, as distinct from Parochial 
just now spoke of. Ie would content himself with creating | Vestries, have been unknown io the Church’s history; and parish 
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vestries, too, always have been, and still are, effective instruments 
of Church government, to the extent of the powers conferred on 
them. Further, Convocation has been exclusively clerical in its 
constitution, while the Vestry has been national, every ratepayer 
qithin the area, even irrespective of sex, having right to partici- 

ate in its business, and being eligible to its offices. If the Paro- 
ebial Council is to be equally comprehensive, why call for only a 
new name? But ‘if the franchise is to be restricted it 
at once ceases to be the organisation of the National Church, and 
becomes that of a privileged sect.” And if the Episcopal Church 
in England is to continue to be a National Church, it must retain 
¢o itself all its broad national characteristics, and abating not a 
jot of its claim to the fealty of every “ person ” within the realm, 
continue also to every ‘‘ person” a right to take an active interest 
in its affairs. 

The denationalisation of the English Church would be a grave 
fault and great misfortune; but I am not prepared to allow the 
clerical element of the Church to absorb to itself, or to itself and 
gelected coteries, the entire control of its spiritual and worldly 
affairs. ‘The accumulating vigour of ecclesiastical life that is so 
noticeable a feature in the history of the Euglish Church during 
the last thirty years had its origin with, and has been chiefly 
fed by, the clerical section of that Church, and it therefore has 
tended to the improvement of clerical position and the develop- 
ment of clerical authority. Fortunately, the national position of 
the Church, the freehold tenure of the livings, the general educa- 
tion of the clergy in our national universities, and the family or 
other connection of a large proportion of clergymen with noble 
and squirearchical patrons of livings, have maintained within the 
clerical body a very considerable sedate and moderating element, 
that not only has prevented the authorised adoption of eccentric 
services, or restoration of worn-out and long-since-condemned 
accessories to priestly authority, but has also retarded the adop- 
tion of sectarianising schemes, whose early effect, if not per- 
emptorily stopped, must be not only to make of the Episcopal 
Church a privileged sect, but altogether to denationalise the Church. 

Rather than have in my parish a new Parochial Council, built 
ap on ecclesiastical or imperial lines, I would retain in the integ- 
rity of its franchise the old Parochial Vestry, and enlarge its 
suthority by removing the clerical nomination of churchwardens, 
and increasing the responsibility of the clergyman to the Vestry 
for the character of the public services of the Church, —asserting, 
in fact, more distinctly in the lower Courts of the Church, as of 
late years has been more distinctly asserted in the higher Courts, 
the right of the laity ultimately to control doctrine and ritual,— 
asserting the national character of the institution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cottarp W. ELLs. 





THE BURIALS’ BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I add one final word, after reading Mr. Mitton’s letter ? 
Mr. Mitton has the advantage of me technically and legally, but 
{ contend that my moral position is much the stronger. I hope to 
see the day when the churchyard will no longer be the “‘parson’s 
freehold,” and I welcome the Burials’ Bill as one important step 
towards doing away with this ancient anomaly. 

As to fees, we are paid regular stipends. And I feel so strongly 
the degradation of my office in the eyes of the people by the 
monetary quid pro quo which we call fees, that I would gladly see 
all fees abolished, except those for marriages. 

Offerings may (and will) be made by those who can afford 
them ; but there will be an end to the levying clerical black-mail 


éy the parish clerk, before he fills up the grave.—I am, Sir, &c., | 


Tue Poor CLERGYMAN. 





VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I am at a loss to recognise the unmistakable reference to the 
Sacramental system of the Catholic Church which your reviewer 
discovers in the last verse of the hymn, ‘* Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 
Will you be kind enough to enlighten me ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Epiror oF “ MacmILian’s MAGAZINE.” 
[The Sevenfold Grace is, of course, a direct reference to the 
Seven Sacraments of the Roman Church.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MRS. FAWCETT’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I am reluctant to trouble you with a matter personal to 
myself, but as you have abandoned the “ retort courteous,” and 
have had recourse to the seventh of Touchstone’s degrees of con- 


tradiction, I have no choice but to defend myself. You say that 
my assertion that I refer to preachers and statesmen in the same 
line is “‘ not true.” Though the two words are not on the same 
line, they are included in a space equal to the length of one line. 
Permit me to repeat the quotation in question, printed as it is 
printed in my book :— 

“ The labour of an 


opera singer, an actor, a public reader, or preacher, is un- 
productive. The labour of a statesman is generally un- 
productive, although occasionally it is indirectly productive 
of wealth.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Mituicent GARRETT Fawcett. 


(Mrs. Fawcett is needlessly suspicious of the drift of a very 
innocent remark. Of course, we did not intend to say anything 
so absurd as that she had meant to mislead. We only intended 
to point out that by putting statesmen in a separate category of 
their own, and distinguishing their case from that of preachers, 
she did not make it clear, as she appears to think she did make it 
clear, that she was treating both as on the same level. She left it 
open to her readers to suppose, as many of her readers, especially 
the readers of the questions and answers at the end, have sup- 
posed, that she was sneering at preachers, and not snecring at 
statesmen.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 


-_—_—>——_—_ 


MR.STEPHEN ON LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 

Tue nature of our difference from Mr. Stephen's doctrine is closely 
related, of course, to the nature of our difference from Mr. Stephen's 
philosophy. Mr. Stephen is not only a necessarian as regards the 
doctrine of motives, but, characteristically enough, he regards 
the free-will doctrine as not a doctrine at all, but simply an incon- 
ceivable confusion of ideas. Mr. Stephen is not only a utilitarian, 
but, again characteristically enough, regards the doctrine that 
any disinterested action is possible to men as a mere confusion of 
ideas, a muddle-headed way of saying that peculiar people have 
peculiar pleasures, which, viewed from the point of view of the 
majority of mankind, look like disinterested actions,—just as fox- 
hunting would look like self-sacrifice to a book-worm, or reading 
would appear the most heroic kind of voluntary martyrdom to a 
prize-fighter. Of course with such a philosophy Mr. Stephen sees 
no magic in the idea or the word ‘liberty.’ ‘ Liberty’ to him 
only means freedom from constraint, and constraint only means 
the introduction of threats, or other modifications of the principle 
of fear, into the motives of our voluntary actions. Here is his 
statement of the case :— 

“All voluntary acts are caused by motives. All motives may bo 
placed in one of two categories—hvpe and fear, pleasure and pain. 
Voluntary acts of which hope is the motive are said to be free. Volun- 
tary acts of which fear is the motive are said to be done under com- 
pulsion, or omitted under restraint. A woman marries. This in every 
ease is a voluntary action. If she regards the marriage with the 
ordinary feelings and acts from the ordinary motives, she is said to act 
freely. If she regards it as a necessity, to which she submits in order 
to avoid greater evil, she is said to act under compulsion and not freely.” 
We should have thought that Bishop Butler had exposed the 
utter unsoundness of saying that any one of the acts which springs 
from the primary impulses and instincts, is done from either 
hope or fear. If a man kills another in revenge, or in a fit of 
jealousy, it is untrue to say that his motive is the desire of any 
pleasure or dread of any pain. It is conceivable, and no doubt 
often true, that men who have experienced these and other passions 
frequently, and reflected on the emotions which succeed their satis- 
| faction or mortification, may act from the desire of the pleasure or 
the fear of the pain which followed the satisfaction or mortification. 
This is indeed the precise difference between the man who acts on 
self-conscious calculation, and the man who acts on impulse, and 
the difference is so great as to alter the whole mould of the char- 
acter. But not only does it seem totally false that the only 
motives of voluntary actions are hope or fear, but we believe it to 
be also quite false that, even of those actions which are governed by 
hope and fear, ‘ voluntary actions of which hope is the motive’ are 
necessarily at all more free than those of which fear is the motive. 
| The identification of liberty with liking is a fallacy as old as 
| Hobbes. An action is free if it proceeds from the deliberate and 
| rational act of the mind itself, and that deliberate and rational 
| act may be prevented as completely by the sudden and violent 
| action of a hope as by the sudden and violent action of a fear. A 
| faint and long-pondered fear interferes far less with moral free- 
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dom than a violent and sudden hope. A statesman who stifles his aims of life. Free choice of the good is a higher thing 
conscience to seize a great prize suddenly placed within his grasp, than even the fascination of desire for what is good. Liberty 
may be far less morally free than one who stifles his sense of public | of action, therefore, is morally desirable on itg own account, Itig, 
duty and retires from public life under the influence of a faint but | much higher for men to be free to choose between evil and good, 
long-pondered fear of death as likely to result earlier from his | and some to choose good and some evil, than for men not to be. 
over-exertion. According to our view, moral freedom depends on | free to choose, even though the result were that the compulsion 
the controlling power which the mind has over its own motives. | to which they were subjected ended in their all attaining the. 
According to Mr. Stephen, there is no such power at all, either | seeming equivalent for good. Good chosen, has so much more of 
actual or conceivable. He holds that a/l the power of the mind | good in it than good enforced, that it leaves room for a consider- 
is the power of its own motives, either open or in disguise, and | able margin of evil chosen, before any wise man would think of 
that the only difference is between motives which attract and | wishing to interpose constraints. Thisis where we differ from Mr, 
motives which repel. ‘This appears to us so monstrously | Stephen. It seems to us the end of all legislation, spiritual, 
inconsistent with all the facts of human consciousness and | moral; and political, to enlarge the sphere of true moral liberty, 
the consequent usages of human language, that studying the |—in the existence of which we believe, and Mr. Stephen does. 
writings of a man who holds it is rather like reading a/not believe at all. We should, therefore, add to the canong 
message sent in a cypher, where every word means something | which he lays down in the above passage that all true liberty 
quite different from that attached to it in the ordinary tongue, so | is always good, the highest good, but that you may often pro- 
that you have to translate by substituting at every step for a | tect the liberty of the many by interfering with the liberty of the 
commonly accepted meaning, one which is wholly foreign to that | few. Criminal law, for instance, is certainly adapted and intended. 
Mr. Stephen himself is not consistent with himself. | to put theft, and murder, and many other acts out of the category 
Indeed no writer so forcible as he, could be consistent with such a | of those which ordinary men feel they have a real option of 
false and artificial theory as is here given. He tells us (p. 99), | committing. When these acts are punished as they are by 
‘* The essence of life is force, and force is the negation of liberty.” | the criminal law, the majority of men feel that the threats 
Now it is hard to say which is the falser of the two propositions, | it enforces are so strong, that it takes these crimes away out of 
—‘‘ voluntary actions of which hope is the motive are said to be | the region of open questions altogether, and so to some extent 
free,” and ‘the essence of life is force, and force is the negation of | narrows the sphere of vulgar men’s field of moral trial. And 
liberty,”—-but while both are false, they are also quite inconsistent | this is advisable, because there is a solidarity amongst men living. 
with each other. There is just as much force, we suppose, in|in society which makes it impossible for the higher fields of 
fascination as in repulsion. If ‘‘ the essence of life is force,” the | morality to be seriously entered upon by the majority, while the 
essence of life is, we suppose, strong hope as well as strong fear. | lower fields are still open; and when, therefore, the conscience of 
But according to Mr. Stephen, strong hope is not the negation of | any society is virtually unanimous up to a certain point, it is a 
liberty, though strong fear is. Hence you might have the essence | guarantee for the exercise of moral liberty in a higher field, that 
of life without the negation of liberty. ‘The truth is, Mr. | the lower field should as far as possible be excluded by common 
Stephen's psychology is not his strong point. ‘There is a sense in | consent from any competition with it. We should add, therefore, 
which force is the negation of liberty, but it is in the sense in| to Mr. Stephen’s list of cases in which compulsion is bad, the 
which force means a violent intrusive constraint, acting against | following, as the most important of all:—Compulsion is bad 
the grain of any man’s judgment, and reason, and conscience ; | Whenever it really interferes with the free action of the con- 
and in that sense certainly it is not the essence of life. Again, | science and the will, on subjects on which there is danger of a 
constraining force may sometimes, as Mr. Stephen truly points | conventional as distingished from a real moral conviction. Of 
out, elicit a very strong force of reaction and resistance from | course, this might come under Mr. Stephen’s third principle, asa 
strong minds; ‘‘coercion and restraint,” he says (p. 44), ‘ are | case in which the moral cost of applying the compulsion is too 
necessary astringents to most human beings, to give them the | great; but we see no sign that Mr. Stephen really means to reckon 


maximum of power” they are capable of attaining. But then in | this as one of the greater dangers, nor can he do so, because he does 


this case force is not the negation, but a stimulus to the assertion | not recognise moral liberty as one of the characteristics of man at 


of liberty. It is worth noting that Mr. Stephen is go little | all, still less as one which, even when exercised amiss, points to a 


influenced by his own avowed system of thought, that he hardly | far higher nature and far higher possibilities than any moral con- 
sticks to it in any of his more powerful passages at all. | stitution determined only by overwhelming constraints to what is 


Our readers will now understand pretty well how and why we | good, could suggest. Of course, this fundamental difference from 
differ from the main doctrine of Mr. Stephen's book about Liberty, | Mr. Stephen affects profoundly our estimate of his practical appli- 
| cation of the theory of Liberty. He thinks nothing of liberty except 


which is most tersely stated in the following passage :— ; ‘ : 
asa means toanend. ‘To me the question whether liberty is a 


“To me tho question whether liberty is a good or a bad thing appears | ‘ . : P 
as irrational as the question whether fire is a good or a bad rh ; It | good or a bad thing appears as irrational as the question whether 
is both good and bad according to time, place, and circumstance, and | fire is a good or a bad thing. It is both good and bad, according 
ne a ae aad the question, In what — is liberty good and in | tg time, place, and circumstance.” ‘To us that reply appears 
what cases is it bad ? would involve not merely a universal history of | ae : ET aE ; 
mankind, but a complete solution of the cw which such a history | much more irrational than the statement that happiness - neither 
would offer. I do not believe that the state of our knowledge is such | @ good nor a bad thing, but both good and bad, according to time, 
as to enable us to enunciate any ‘ very simple principle as entitled to | place, and circumstance. Indeed, to our minds, man lives much 
govern absolutely the dealings of society with the individual in the way | more for the sake of learning to be truly free, than for the sake of 
of compulsion and control.’ We must proceed in a far more cautious | : » toctee So Lib : , bad thi h 
way, and confine ourselves to such remarks as experience suggests learning to be truly happy. Liberty is only a bad thing petgpapted 
about the advantages and disadvantages of compulsion and liberty | it is not really liberty, where the mind appears to have a liberty 
respectively in particular cases. The following way of stating the | jt has not really,—as where you leave to a child to choose what 
matter is not and does not pretend to be a solution of the question, In | , $ : * . 
what cases is liberty good ? but it will serve to show how the question | it has not the mental = moral experience adequate to enable it 
ought to be discussed when it arises. I do not see how Mr. Mill could | to choose with discrimination. And of course, therefore, we 
deny its correctness consistently with the general principles of the ethical do not go with Mr. Stephen in his apparent longing for the re- 
— which is to a certain extent common to us both. Compulsion is | storation of something very like persecution of those religions which 
ad—1, When the object aimed at is bad. 2. When the object aimed ; ‘ 
at is good, but the compulsion employed is not caleulated to obtain it. | be holds to be false. Even the moral law should not be embodied 
eB nee = ye at is good, and the a a is | in legislation based upon a moral standard higher than that of the 
calculated to obtain it, but at too greatan expense. Thus to compel a : : : * Jott : : 
man to commit murder is bad, ean the object is bad. To infliet a | anergy conscience of the CoEREENY, ah this legislation will stifle 
punishment sufficient to irritate but not sufficient to deter or to destroy | more liberty than it will protect. The object is to get the largest 
for holding particular religious opinions is bad, because such compulsion | possible amount of free co-operation with the moral law ; and that 
is not calculated to effect its purpose, assuming it to be good. To come | taal h ‘ts threat a ded only for 
pel people not to trespass by shooting them with spring-guns is bad, | caunot be attained except where its threats _ — oe ony 
because the harm done is out of all proportion to the harm avoided. If, | the few, where to the many it represents their own inward sense 


however, the object aimed at is good, if the compulsion employed such of right andshame. As for religion, it seems to us a strange mis- 





meaning. 

















as to attain it, and if the 1 obtained overbalances the inconvenie . : . P 
TF de meet couiestienh Yenc, cnc eiiiteosian, | wee vo counl morality upon it, as Mr. Stephen does. It is much 


of the compulsion itself, I do not understand how, upon utilitarian 
principles, the compulsion can be bad.” 

Now we differ from that, because it entirely denies what seems 
to us the central fact of human morality,—that man rises in the scale 
of being in proportion as, instead of being driven about by hopes 
and fears of which he is the shuttlecock, he shapes his own course 


truer to say that morality is the foundation of religion, that reli- 
gion is the highest point of morality,—and that any coarse inter- 
ference with it by threats and penalties only corrupts it. Mr. 
Stephen is compelled by his common-sense to see this as to a grea’ 
number of religious beliefs, though his theory does not teach it 





by lending the whole force of his will to the pursuit of the nobler 


him ; but why he stops short where he does is a mystery :— 
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«When you persecute a religion as a whole, you must generally 
ute truth and goodness as well as falsehood. Coercion as to 
will therefore chiefly occur in the indirect form, in the shape 


tom 
pa certain parts—vital parts, it may be—of particular systems 
as mischievous and possibly even as criminal falsehoods when they 


come in the legislator’s way. When priests, of whatever creed, claim 
to hold the keys of heaven and to work invisible miracles, it will prac- 
tically become necessary for many purposes to decide whether they 
really are the representatives of God upon earth, or whether they are 
mere impostors, for there is no way of avoiding the question, and it 
admits of no other solution.” 
And of course Mr. Stephen means that the State should decide 
¢hem to be ‘‘impostors,” and so treatthem. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that no line of action could be sillier or more fatal. The 
real question is, ‘‘as a matter of fact, «re priests in general 
impostors? Do those who know them usually find them interested, 
fnsincere, full of trickery and conscious insincerity, or more or 
jess average men, not immaculate, but often possessed of the 
highest enthusiasm, and generally perhaps of more disinterested- 
ness, if perhaps less manliness, than other human beings of their 
class?” If the latter is true by the testimony of those who 
know them, what is the use of setting up a fictitious morality, 
and saying, ‘Their religion is false, and therefore they are im- 
postors”? Is it not a great deal easier to judge whether they are 
impostors or not, directly, than indirectly as an inference 
from their religion? Do we not know hosts of people whose 
religion must be false,—if more than one religion cannot be 
true,—and who are yet at the furthest possible extreme from 
impostors ? 
The whole system of Mr. Stephen’s book is artificial. His 
atilitarianism is artificial. His notion of liberty is wholly arti- 
ficial. His idea of morality as a mere derivative from creed is 
most artificial of all. We maintain that morality lies at the root 
of religion, and is its base rather than its superstructure ; that men 
are much more agreed about the former than they are about the 
fatter; that in choosing the latter the exercise of the most delicate 
and the highest kind of liberty is needed, and that to interfere 
with that exercise by pains and penalties, on an abstract theory 
that this or that is ‘imposture,’ is to mar what we shall never 
mend. Mr. Stephen’s theory tramps over the most delicate 
blossoms of human life and character with a heavy, elephantine 
tread. There is one view, and but one, which would justify him ; 
—if religious truth were, as he seems to think, absolutely unattain- 
able by any exercise of intellectual liberty, he might perhaps 
justify the manufacture of a sort of coarse substitute for it, to act 
as stays to the human conscience, which has an indestructible 
longing for truth. Indeed, Mr. Stephen glances once longingly 
at this notion ; but is obliged to dismiss it with some reluctance as 
intrinsically hopeless, —in which we hold him to be right. 





CULMSHIRE FOLK.* 
Tue author of this remarkable novel claims, by the motto on his 
title-page, not to say anything that bas not been said before, but 
only in the method of the saying to exhibit art. His claim must be 
allowed in the latter article of it, but he is almost too modest—and 
therein, at least, original—as regardsthe former. His story is not 
@ common-place one, nor does it remind us of any other novel in 
particular, though there are bits here and there which testify to 
‘the author’s close study and unconscious imitation of some of the 
best models. He is almost as well read in George Eliot as he 
ought tobe. But the remarkable thing about this book is that 
‘one does not care about its story at all until the third volume, and 
yet it is charming throughout, indeed, it is not easy tosay off-hand 
‘what it is all about, until the people get into serious trouble, from 
which the author extracts them after an incomparably free and 
‘easy fashion, audaciously improbable, by turning up an improvised 
murderer at the right minute, regardless of the unities. Of course, 
this would not do, if any one cared in reality about either the mur- 
dered man (who is not a bad fellow in the beginning, but becomes 
retrospectively and actually awful so soon as the author requires 


the book begins, we do not know whether she is really flirting just 
the least bit with General Vernon, or whether the author means 
that the narrow-minded and censorious world might possibly have 
translated her proceedings into flirtation. At all events, the Lady 
Culmshire of the first volume is certainly not the paragon of the 
' third, when she settles everything so comfortably for everybody, 
and glides out of the storyso smoothly and silently that one does not 
notice it until quite the end, and then one looks round with a start, 
and asks, “‘ But where is Lady Culmshire ?” Then the other people, 
technically more, but really lessimportant, are not comfortably in- 
troduced ; one does not know at first with sufficient distinctness 
who they are, and why they are there; and when the troubles 
begin, love troubles, and money troubles, and the agonising griev- 
ances of a young gentleman who runs away from home because 
he cannot put up with a maiden aunt, almost odious enough 
to justify his conduct, one has to look back to find out who is 
Stanley, and who is Bateman, while what Captain Howley has 
to do with either, in the early stages of the story, is never quite 
plain. ‘There is a hopelessly uninteresting second-class heroine, a 
young person to whom not even her early death, —which plunges her 
lover into only mild grief, as if her uninterestingness had been too 
much for the writer also,—can reconcile the reader ; and there is an 
episode in stage life which has nothing to recommend it, it is as 
dull as it is improbable. But these faults, and the general mis- 
management of the story as to plot and proportion, are of really 
little importance,—they hardly interfere with the amusement to be 
derived from the book; from its sparkling pleasantness, its drol- 
lery, its shrewdness, the charming little bits of character which 
frequently come in, its easy liveliness, and a certain chattiness 
which, while it is never vulgar, brings the writer very near, and 
makes one feel as if the story were being told in lazy confidence in 
an hour of idleness by a man who, while thoroughly good-natured, 
is strongly humorous, and has an ever-present perception of the 
absurdities of people and things. Folk in Culmshire are apparently 
no better than folk elsewhere, but they are decidedly more amus- 
ing. We give the preference over them all to Mrs. Dimble, the 
indomitable wife of the meek rector. She is a little like Mrs. 
Cadwallader, in Middlemarch, in her power of sting, and her 
consummate faculty of a propos; but there is no base imitation, 
and when we have gone through two pages of Mrs. Dimble we 
feel the convincing force of the quiet remark, “The Doctor did 
not care for any company-keeping but that of his books; but, of 
course, he had to give in to his wife.” The feud between Mrs. 
Dimble and Lady Culmshire, rivals once in their girlhood, con- 
tributes largely to the spirit and force of the book. Here is the 
story of its origin :— 

“Mrs. Dimble never went through so much as she did the first night 
she spent at Elmsley, after she arrived in Shingleville as the rector’s 
wife. It was some years back, but the memory of it remained. She 
remembered how Lady Culmshire came in her carriage and asked her 
to stay till the rectory was finished and ready to receive her; how she 
almost embraced her; how gushing she was; how she called her Fanny, 
and congratulated her on the good match she had made, and how she 
spoke of the relationship which existed through their respective great- 
grandmothers,—who were ‘second cousins,’ she said. Her first visit 
was to have been for a week, but one night sufficed, and she found a 
pretext for leaving the following day. The fact of it was, she didn’t 
feel sure of herself. When she came down to dinner, she didn’t know 
what to do with the two lighted wax-candles in her bed-room, that is, 
whether to put them out or to leave them alight, and just as she sat 
down to table a sudden horror flashed on her at the thought that she had 
not locked her trunk, and that Parker, my Lady’s maid (who watched 
her, she fancied, as if she were going to steal), would rummage out 
everything, and take stock of her wardrobe. She suffered tortures that 
| evening, and never slept another night at Elmsley. My Lady was never 
| heard to abuse the Dimbles, nor, indeed, anybody else; so that she 

was liked quite as much as her rival was disliked. It was absurd, 
| people used to say, to hear the way Mrs. Dimble ‘ got on’ about her, 
and to see the way she toadied her to her face. My Lady carried on 
| the warfare privately, and only a few knew that it was carried on at 
| all—she didn’t care to have witnesses. Her neatest, keenest, and most 

cutting revenge was taken when she inquired politely after the Doctor, 

and wound up with a query as to the likelihood of his becoming a 
bishop.” 
| The women’s warfare, with its ingenious littlenesses, its unceasing 








him to pile up the villainy), or if anyone cared about the suspected | activity, and its direful collateral effects upon the unoffending 
murderer ; but as nobody does care about either of them, while | yoctor, is highly entertaining, especially when Mrs. Dimble, 
their surroundings are delightfully amusing, one’s moral and | smarting under a repulse by Lady Culmsbire, falls foul of Cecil 





artistic senses remain equally indifferent to the outrage perpe- 
trated upon them. This is a very odd book, one which never 


fails to be amusing, and yet is never quite satisfactory, because | 
One feels the growth of it too much, one is too conscious that the | 
author is uncertain about his people, and makes them out dis- | 


tinctly at last by a process too openly exhibited. For instance, 
there is Lady Culmshire, chief among the Culmshire folk ; 
‘when we accompany her on that long coach journey with which 





* Culmshire Folk. By Ignotus. London: Macmillan and Co. 


| Stanley’s objectionable aunt, and her pet Methodist minister, the 
| Rev. Ebenezer McCosh, who is a better drawn, more original per- 
son, than from his conventionally farcical name one is led to hope 
|for. Then there’s the poor Doctor, ‘a little man, with a throb- 
bing, shiny, bald head, that looked like a big globe of muffled 
glass, which had been cracked in various places, and was mended 
very neatly, with a sort of blue cement, where the brains were, 
particularly about the temples.” How one pities the Doctor! 

' Qn the whole, the Calmshire folk seem to have had a tolerably 
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pleasant life, enlivened with considerably more funny people and | seeing. There being a million subtle variations in the im. 
good stories, than folk out of Culmshire have to boast of. They are | pressions made by a work of art upon a million different specta- 
occasionally unhappy in the course of the three volumes, but they | tors, nature has not provided a linguistic machinery fine enough 
are never bored, and they interest one about all their small to distinguish each from each. There may be a common 
affairs as small communities cannot interest, unless they be very | element of impression, but this will generally prove too 
cleverly drawn indeed. There is an Irishman, a soldier-servant, | subtle to be imprisoned in a formula. A rose is quite different 
one ‘* Tim,” who appears casually among the Culmshire folk, and | from a camellia, and that from the maguolia-bloom; but are 
afterwards plays an unexpectedly important part in the story, who | there three men in the world who could distinguish and define 
is quite worthy of a place beside Lever’s ‘‘ Mickey Free.” There | the impressions produced by each in a manner to which all three 
is nothing in the story of Major Monsoon’s requisitioning better | would assent? Mr. Pater talks of herbs. We turn modestly to 
than Tim’s account of how he made it all right about ‘* Father | kitchen vegetables, and ask what, expressed in words, is the 
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Malone’s goose.” 





MR. PATER’S CRITICAL ESSAYS.* 
Wuat is the use of criticism ? The question strikes us as something 
like this other, What is the use of conversation? Social inter- 
course would be intolerable if we were to require ourselves or others 
to observe scientifically precise rules in discussion, and to establish 
certain definite propositions. If Coleridge’s talk was a monologue 
to which a circle of disciples listened with a view to instruction, 


| special flavour of asparagus as distinguished from green peas, of 
| cauliflower as distinguished from Brussel’s sprouts? He speaks 
|of gems. What is the special virtue of sapphire as distinguished 
| from ruby, of agate as distinguished from jasper, of chrysoprage 
|as distinguished from chalcedony? We do not deny that these 
| things have specific and invariable quality, or that there is, withia 
| certain limits, a unity in the impressions they produce. Everyone ig 

pleased with a lily or with an amethyst. All healthy, hungry men 
| like fresh fruit. But the distinctive property which causes the plea- 





Hazlitt’s sneer that it set out from no premisses and came to no | Sure is nature’s secret. You cannot nameit. ‘lhe sensation of de- 
conclusion is admirably pointed ; but if the talk was intended to | light with which a fine gem or a lovely flower affects us is an original 
be the pleasant entertainment of a leisure hour, there is no sting | fact from which we must set out. The flavour of a cherry is cherry- 
in the remark. Conversation with a person of sense and talent | avour,—you can say no more. At bottom itis so in the world of 
yields a pleasurable excitement to the faculties, and is probably | att. Every art-product, in the strict sense, is unique; its charm 
more profitable as well as piquant when there is a spice of isitsown ; and the probability is, especially if it is a work of high 
difference between the views of the speakers than when they | inspiration, that the producer does not know wherein its powey 
quite agree; but it yields no great harvest of demon-| consists. From the same studio, to the same exhibition, are sent 
strated truth. From criticism, when it is good criticism, we| the laborious piece of manufacture that is stone-dead, and the 
expect similar advantages, with the corresponding qualification. | fleeting inspiration that is immortally alive; and the artist him- 
The impressions derived by a man of intelligence from works of | 8elf is likely enough to pride himself on the failure, and to be 
art are sure to be interesting and suggestive, but we have never | astonished to find that it impresses no one, while every heart 
been able to define the limits within which even intelligent and | thrills to the power of the masterpiece. Criticism in an ideal 
cultivated judges may differ in their decisions upon questions of | state of perfection, and with a language perfectly adapted to ite 
literary or pictorial criticism. One of the ablest and best-read | needs, would discern and define the specific quality of the living 
men of the century has given it as his opinion that Sterne is a| work, distinguish it from the manufactured article, and classify it 
greater humourist than Shakespeare. We have reflected upon in relation to other masterpieces; but criticism in this ideally 
this criticiem for twenty years, and we have not found, and| perfect state is still a thing of the imagination, and we havea 
never expect to find, words strong enough to express our rooted conviction that it will remain so for an indefinite period. 
sense of its stupendous wrongness. Dr. Johnson was the| On the whole, we are inclined to pronounce it a satisfactory 
literary lawgiver of his generation; if anything he has left | arrangement that critics do not lay down the law like mathema- 
us besides his conversation is now worth reading it is his| ticians. Place ten of the best critics in Europe before Correggio’s. 
criticism ; and yet in his Essay on Milton, he pooh-poohs as |‘ Antiope” or Turner’s ‘‘Zsacus and Hesperie,” and bid them, 
of no account that statement of Richardson's respecting Milton's | without naming the pictures or describing their composition, and 
habits of poetical composition which enables us to distinguish | without communicating with each other, to state what is the 
him, as one of the last in England who have been visited by the | “special impression of beauty or pleasure” they experience, 
inspiration of the true poetic seer, from the uninspired Drydens and }and what the “ peculiar and unique virtue or property” 
Popes. Goethe we esteem one of the best critics, perhaps the very | which belongs to each picture; the chance, or rather the 
best, that ever lived, and yet he sometimes talks what we cannot | certainty is that no two of the statements will minutely 
but think great nonsense, even about his own books. Enough ; | coincide, and that no second company of ten critics can be 
if criticism is a science, which we are neither maintaining nor | selected who, from the definitions of their predecessors, wiil 
disputing, it has not yet reached that degree of maturity which | unanimously identify the pictures. But we can aflirm still more 
might enable one to predict what its ablest professors will say in | decisively that the intelligent reader of the ten critical estimates 
particular instances. | would find in one and all some revealing glance, some suggestive 
But the critical observations of a man of sensibility and | hint, enabling him to see more in the pictures than he had ever seen 
culture are sure to call our faculties into action, and to afford | before, and lending a singular interest and instructiveness to the 
an exquisite intellectual entertainment. Mr. Pater’s volume | documents. 
of wsthetic criticism has furnished us with this entertainment} Considered in the way which we have perhaps superfluously illus- 
in rare perfection; and yet Mr. Pater’s mode of stating the | trated, Mr. Pater’s criticism is possessed of rare excellence. Ils 
problem of criticism, instead of permitting us to look for exact | powers of perception are delicately sharp, his sensibilities exquisite 
and final solutions in given cases, enables us to realise with | in their refinement and catholic in range; his language is carefully 
new vividness the cause why critical decisions are diverse and pure, and used with great skill to distinguish between shades of 
unaccountable. The critic, says Mr. Pater, *‘ regards all works | meaning. 
of art and the fairer forms of nature and human life as powers or | meaning into a tenuity too thin and aerial. Some witch or fairy that 
forces, producing pleasurable sensations, each of a more or less we have heard of used to sit at the opening of her cave and blow 
peculiar and unique kind. ‘This influence he feels and wishes to bubbles or spin gossamersso fine that at last they were indistinguish- 
explain, analysing it, and reducing it to its elements. To him the| able from air. We have thought of her in connection with Mr. 
picture, the landscape, the engaging’ personality in life or ina | Pater’s book. Nature does not afford imagery quite fine enough 
book, ‘* La Gioconda,” the hills of Carrara, Pico of Mirandula, are | for his shades of meaning, and in an extreme case he supplements 
valuable for their virtues, as we say in speaking of a herb, a wine, | nature by fancy. He speaks of = the curves of the head of the 
a gem; for the property each has of affecting one with a special, | child, following the little skull within, thin and fine as some sea- 
unique impression of pleasure.” The zsthetic critic disengages the | Shell worn by the wind.” If Mr. Pater asks his geological friends, 
virtue, and notes it ‘as a chemist notes some natural element for | they will tell him that no sea-shell was ever worn by the wind. 
himself and others.” This is very clearly expressed, and we take | Before the wind could wear it down, the chemical action of the 
no exception to the doctrine enunciated, but the impressions of | rain and the air would disintegrate it. It is the roll of the sea- 
which Mr. Pater speaks will obviously vary with every change in| wave in the shingle that wears the shell. The hurricane will 
the temperament, education, and capacities of the observer, and | rend a sail into ribbons, but no wind that ever piped would 
must, in every case, be extremely difficult to describe. The | blow a film of colour from a shell. 
eye sees, as Goethe said, what it brings with it the power of| Mr. Pater’s criticism is not unfrequently so imaginative that we 
| are tempted to regard it as vieing with, if not excelling, in artistic 


* Studies in the History of the Renaissance. By Walter H. Pater, Fellow of Brasenose : Pe sass 7 > ; 
College, Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co, 1873. | quality, the painting or poem criticised. When Rogers published 








Occasionally, indeed, he strikes us as drawing out his 
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bis somewhat languid and laboured poem on Italy, accompanied | antiquity in the fifteenth century,” which was occasioned by the 
with Turner's illustrations, Moore gave to the town this wickedly- | fall of Constantinople in 1453. ‘ For us,” he says, *‘ the Renais- 
yeracious stanza :— sance is the name of a many-sided but yet united movement, in 
“ Rogers’ Italy, Luttrel relates, | : which the love of the things of the intellect and the imagination 

Had been totally dished, were it not for the plates,” | for their own sake, the desire for a more liberal and comely way 

We shall not say that Mr. Pater’s criticism totally eclipses of conceiving life, make themselves felt.” Of this ‘‘ many-sided 
the interest of such painting as Botticelli’s, or of such | movement” he finds traces both in the middle-age and in recent 
poetry as Joachim du Bellay’s, but we suspect that in strength | times. Such procedure is, on obvious grounds, questionable. It 
and vividness of description it approaches the one, and in force of | mixes up things which were distinct. The poetry of Provence 
thought and depth of sentiment surpasses the other. His best! may be called a ‘Renaissance within the middle-age,” but 
passages, which are perhaps too visibly laboured, have subtle it had really nothing to do with the Renaissance. It was 
touches of lovely colour, and a sweet, quiet cadence, hardly amount- | no doubt separate and distinct from ecclesiastical art and 
ing to rhythm, which are distinguishable from those of poetry only | poetry, and there was something erect and even rebellious 
inform. We shall not, however, call Mr. Pater a poet,—he has | jy its attitude; but may we not say this of the poetry 
his enthusiasm always in rein, and his warmest feeling never of Burns? It is by distinguishing, not by confounding 
strikes us as inspiration. There is a vein of sadness traceable in his | remarkable manifestations of human activity, that we learn to 
writing of which, we fancy, he is but half conscious, or wholly un- | know them in their specific character, and: after most carefully 
conscious. He finds and dwells upon the element of sadness where- | perusing Mr. Pater’s book, we find ourselves gravely doubting 
ever he meets it. ‘The Madonnas of Botticelli are for him incar- | whether he has rightly apprehended the Renaissance at all. He 
nations of life-weariness. ‘They are wan in colour, not caring may have a fairly correct notion of its vitality, but he says 
ardently for anything, not even for the divine child. ‘* The white | nothing of its artificial elements, and to the Renaissance expressly 
light on it (the Madonna-face) is cast up hard and cheerless from | go called these contributed an important if not an essential part 
below, as when snow lies upon the ground, and the children look up | of the character. In so far as it was a resuscitation, the Renais- 
with surprise at the strange whiteness of the ceiling. Her trouble | sance was artificial, and it never seems to have occurred to Mr. 
is in the very caress of the mysterious child, whose gaze is always | Pater that there is an artificial way in which Greece may be 
far from her.” In Lionardo da Vinci's “La Gioconda,” which | resuscitated. He might have learned the fact from Goethe, whom 
Mr. Pater considers as Lionardo’s masterpiece, he also finds a| je has read carefully, but yet not quite so carefully as to pene- 
subtle, inexpressible melancholy. He describes the picture in a | trate beyond Goethe’s dilettantism into his heart of hearts. 
highly-wrought and characteristic passage, which the reader will | Goethe would have told him that no artist can be a (ireek in spirit 
probably like to see entire :— and power who ‘ Grecises,” and this was to a large extent at 
“*La Gioconda’ is, in the truest sense, Lionardo’s masterpiece, the | least, what the Renaissance did. Goethe, whatever may be said to 


revealing instance of his mode of thought and work. In suggestiveness | gh contrary, set life above art, but we are not sure that Mr. Pater 


only the Melancholia of Diirer is comparable to it, and no crude | 
symbolism disturbs the effect of its subdued and graceful mystery. We | does so. aes 


know the face and hands of re, set in i air, aa ° 
all know the face and hands of the figure, set in its marble chair, THE LAST OF THE JERNINGHAMES.* 


in that cirque of fantastic rocks, as in some faint light under sea. 
Perhaps of all ancient pictures time has chilled it least. As often | Ty last of the Jerninghames! Yes, we heartily hope so; for a 


happens with works in which invention seems to reach its limit, there is . . . 
an element in it given to, not invented by, the master. In that ines- more dolorous set (barring Brydget—and she = merged in the 
timable folio of drawings, once in the possession of Vasari, were | Lumleys) we have seldom had the melancholy misfortune to read 


certain designs by Verrocchio, faces of such impressive beauty that | about. ‘ Duke’ was the last of the Jerninghames. They were a& 
Lionardo in his boyhood copied them many times. It is hard not to | highly aristocratic family. England was not, when they first sprang 


connect with these designs of the elder by-past master, as with its . . ~ 
germinal principle, the unfathomable smile, always with a touch | —but they sever did spring —they always were. And what Eng- 
of something sinister in it, which plays over all Lionardo’s work. | land has done since Duke died, Miss Bewicke declines the awful 


Besides, the picture is a portrait. From childhood we see this image responsibility of telling us. Being so aristocratic, it is really a for- 
defining itself on the fabric of his dreams; and but for express his- | tunate thing that ‘Marmaduke’ was his christian name, for 
’ 


torical testimony, we might fancy that this was but his ideal lady, | : . . 
embodied and beheld at last. What was the relationship of a living | ‘Duke’ was such a happy appelation—otherwise he was only a 


Florentine to this creature of his thoughts? By what strange affinities | baronet. He was tall and sad—very sad always—and he stooped ; 
had she and the dream grown thus apart, yet so closely together? | hig smile—** that curious smile of his, writhing about his lips "— 


Present from the first, incorporeal in Lionardo’s thought, dimly traced ‘ . . 
in the designs of Verrocchio, she is found present at last in Il Giocondo’s | ¥8 8° ead, it hae quite dopremed = to mntchen se, OF = 
house. That there is much of mere portraiture in the picture is| he was very good, very unselfish, very learned, very absent in- 


attested by the legend that by artificial means, the presence of mimes deed. His tastes were unique, his opinions singular, his 
and flute-players, that subtle expression was protracted on the face. | deeds unaccountable. He was not a success, as we may suppose, 


Again, was it in four years and by renewed labour never really com- | : 7 4 oe 
pleted, or in four months and as by stroke of magic, that the image | at college, nor in love; and his end was sad, like his life, and 
was projected? The presence that thus so strangely rose beside the | sudden. But just before he died he stood bolt upright, for ** the 


waters is expressive of what in the ways of a thousand years man had | first time in his life,” and was indignant and a little unjust and 


come to desire. Hers is the head upon which all ‘the ends of the " . ‘ 
earth are come,’ and the eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty | cruel to Gwynydd,—that is the heroine and autobiographer. 
wrought out from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of Gwynydd is no better, but she is candid, and leads you to 


strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. Set it for | the prospect you have before you very early in the first 
a moment beside one of those white Greek goddesses or beautiful women | volume,—*‘ sorrow can never sleep again, not till I sleep alto- 


of antiquity, and how would they be troubled by this beauty, into which | Tell : : 
the soul with all its maladies has passed? All the thoughts and experi- | gether; but I am content to live. It is, of courses, Bee to 
ence of the world haye etched and moulded therein that which they | know that she is content to live, but it would be nicer if we did 


— 3 ape to — = — — the — the | not have so very much of the sorrow that ‘‘ can never sleep again.” 
nimalism treec . 3 s ome, 1¢@ revert emi s-age, : . 
dh cer geet + Aenea Bsc ene en satucn af ai. | Indeed, we have nothing else—absolutely nothing else—so we 


with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the return of the f : Z 
Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocks | have to be contented with the powers of introspection which 


among which she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead many | enable Miss Bewicke to explain Miss Jerninghame’s sorrows, 
times, and learned the secret of the grave; and has been a diver in ‘and with the learning—very extensive— with which Miss. 


deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her; and trafficked for | . ss ‘ : ‘ 
strange webs with Eastern merchants; and, as Leda, was the mothor } Bewicke illustrates her subject. And Miss Jerningbame, also, 
of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this| as well as Duke, is very sad. ‘‘As a child, I was very 


has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in | fond of thinking of death; delicate children mostly are, 
the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing lineaments and and I was never strong. Duke also liked to think of death, 


tinged the eylids and the hands. The fancy of a perpetual life, sweep- | 
ing together ten thousand experiences, is an old one; and modern | and one day he told me that, before he knew any better, he used 
thought has conceived the idea of humanity as wrought upon by, and | to pray every night that we might all die before the morning.” 


ae up in itself, all modes of thought and life. Certainly Lady | This jg on page 3, vol. 1, and forms “ the argument,” as one may 
or ine, eg as the embodiment of the old fancy, the symbol of the | call it, of these cheerful volumes; we may be thankful there are 
Criticism like this, whether we agree with it or not, affects us | only aye Sinn Sessinguame wes 7?" ree . SSawge nate nae 
. - 5 a going into a room full of strangers, it frightened me; andif I had 
like a tune skilfully played on a fine violin. dared, I should have liked to have said to them, ‘ Be kind to me 
We have not touched upon the weightier critical questions which | ea hayes a a 0 then 5 ln Ge : nest Sadeod k 
are started by Mr. Pater’s book, and in fact their adequate dis- ‘viding k r aa. a i oe vereeahlige then 1 " Son I did ” 
cussion is not possible within the limits of a newspaper article. ree a. : ee ses ; — . ste tien Tonio yet did om 
His particular subject is the Renaissance, but he takes liberty to | ” a Sern — Pod both . “‘ talented.” 
give the word ‘‘a much wider scope than was intended by those | Gp, RETRY RY. Sy 
who originally used it to denote only that revival of classical! * 7%e Last of the Jerninghames. By A. E. N. Bewicke, London: Charles J. Skeet. 
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so that we have Greek, Latin, History, Euclid, and Algebra; 
Homer, Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Cesar, Virgil, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Southey, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and the favourite sub- 


ject of all—the Jews—introduced to our notice in the first | 


chapter, under the simple heading of ‘‘ Duke and Bridget and | 
I.” These are followed at intervals by all the other classics | 
— ancient and modern, English and Continental — theology, | 


| had bribed him to do so. But it does not really much matter 
when she first began to think about dying, because she did not 
die. “The man recovered from the bite, the dog it was that 
died.” ‘To be serious; at this juncture we have rather too many 
quotations of those parts of the Lord’s Prayer and the hymn 
beginning ‘‘My God my Father,” which refer to a surrender 
of her will—it is too freely bandled even for a seriong 


| 
| 


| 


philosophy, history, art, botany, poetry, &c. Fortunately for us| novel, as this certainly is, and we feel the same still more 
cy omar vg sea gra a e ae of | fanny 4 — pe se rage A ag finds several times be. 
the Jews—but only touche y e way, to illustrate sorrow, | tween Duke and our Lor This is bad taste in our authoreas, of 
agony, despair, resignation, &c. Considering her temperament, it | which, however, we have little other reason to complain. But to 
is not surprising that her father, the Dean—of an unsympathetic | return to Gwynydd's tour. It does not do her any good. Beforg 
and matter-of-fact turn of mind—sent her, with her sister Brydget, | She leaves London she hears accidentally from a brusque doctor 
to London for a season, ‘‘ to learn to enjoy herself.” But he had | that she is going to die; so she * lies back and smiles.” 
not understood her. ‘‘ Yes, everyone pm about it, it was not | frame of mind aoe know, we could expect no ebeainn aa 
only our duty to enjoy ourselves, but we should be actually going | foreign travel, and accordingly we find that when some incautioug 
against nature if we did not; yet all the while I never felt sadder | | acquaintance let fall the remark that she was getting better, she 
- = ie pate & gr ce unwise po Dean had been, for | “ was cee ta worse os the i? ane after hearing that; it wag 
er first drive in the Park was a horror to this young creature,— | a terrible idea” to her min At Geneva, singularly enough, she 
who already realised the shortness of life and the hollowness of | is thrown into close intimacy with Adrian Levison’s old governess, 
earthly joys. ‘I still look back with horror to that first drive in | | who asserts enthusiastically that Adrian’s lady-love should marry 
oo ee it still sometimes comes back to me as a night- | some one else, whether she loves him or not, so that Adrian—the 
mare, and there is none I dread more.” When we read this, at | bribe being removed—may fiud no obstacle to becoming a Christian, 
page ro eal 1, of het = i it bsgd ” of pon perge — an - en a gi to wes Lady Brydget. 
give up hope—we said solemnly “ All is over !”—and we were right ; | And at Domo d’Ossola we have a further sad confirmation of our 
resignation and remembrance—no, not remembrance, there was | | fears that travel is doing her no good; ‘‘certainly that day[ 
nothing bright to remember—resignation was all that was left to | | sat and looked at the view, and I saw—Adrian Levison ; saw him 
us, and fortitude. as I had last seen him when he had said, ‘ Better so. I will do good 
After that we read on, with hands clenched and lips compressed, | deeds, God help me, and done for Him alone, they may one day win 
to hear whatever might come without flinching. In London, Uncle | His reward.” Lady Brydget consequently came to the same opinion 
Basset (Lord Basset) thinks ‘‘that the English nation is being | as ourselves, that she had better go back to London. And 80 to 
atterly demoralised by the immensity of licentious music that is | London they go, and we decline to tell any more of the story. 
being thrown broadcast, through the land at opera-houses, music- | | Gwynydd is constructed on the type of Dame Durden in Bleak 
halls, concerts, and, I regret also to add, at private parties,” and | | House ; she is so very simple and so unbelieving in her own beauty 
*‘ when first he heard a young lady sing ‘ Vilikins and his Dinah,’ | “and good qualities; and, as in Bleak House, no type, we think, can 
blushed for his country that had so degenerated, and thought with | be worse chosen for the heroine of an autobiography. Because the 
renewed admiration of the Athenians taking pleasure in Euripides.” | seeing clearly what others are thinking and feeling about her, 
Uncle Basset therefore takes early steps to disgust his nieces, once for | which is necessary to the relater of a story, is so absurd in its in- 
all, with operas, and sends them to see‘ Don Giovanni” and a ballet. | consistency with the assumption of utter ignorance of her own 
They answer readily to the bit. ‘* We did not enjoy ourselves | beauty, good qualities, and influence ; it is like playing at “ p’e- 
P Ny ped s: ec , = — hy aed cag rie tending,” . ee ri and the effect of fishing for compliments 
wyby id not feel so demoralised. must be, I feared, | is incessantly produced. 
because I was so bad already,” thought the meant-to-be modest | We have so little except Gwynydd and her lovers that we are 
and self-depreciatory, but what seems to us the hatefully self-con- | scarcely able to judge whether Miss Bewicke has skill in depicting 
scious Gwynydd, without even courage to be true toeither herself or | any character but the purely introspective one, in which she would 
her lover. And so, as better moral training, shopping, Rotten | succeed if she did not overdo it and sentimentalise too much. 
Row, flower- shows, garden, dinner, and evening parties, and | Brydget is too merely childish to require much power; as 
finally, that highly moral thing, a fancy ball, were freely | | Gwynydd says, ‘though we all loved Brydget very dearly, she 
administered by the generous and sensitively moral uncle. | was not at all clever, and we often paid no attention to her re- 
It is at this stage that we have the Andromeda and Perseus} marks.” She is affectionate, and impulsive, and bright, and when 
Fes it oo ~ achat: gt 2 = gre 8 | she is pees 9 oxolaims, “ “eo _ ~s — once, 
ace, and in this story. as it Straight or hooked ¢ ength, | or make some quite awful noise! ..... 1, do laugh, all of you, 
the subsidiary hero—the cause of all the tragedy of the story— | do laugh!” and the invitation, which would put to flight moat 
sits for Perseus, and decides the nose, for he is a Jew; 80/ people’s inclination to laugh, is good-naturedly responded to by her 


Perseus’s nose was hooked at last. Gwynydd sits for Andto- | 
meda. We are a little tired, we confess, of the thrilling voice | 
and bright smile and blue eyes of Perseus. He is perfect; brave, | 
wise, eloquent, benevolent, and very high-principled; a con- | 


acientious Jew, a hard-working member of Parliament, a million- 


aire. But is it not a little inconsistent with his utter superiority, 
with his godlike wisdom, that wien Gwynydd dare not marry 
him because of his being a Jew, he throws over his party and his 
work, and rushes away to Russia, and never becomes great, and 
disappoints everyone, and is most bitter and unjust to Gwynydd, 
when, having quite decided that she cannot marry a Jew, she 
fancies, some time later, that she can marry a Jerninghame? 
But, meantime, her love for this Jew makes her very ill indeed, 
and Lady Brydget (Duke's mother, and a lady in her own right— | 
sister of a real Duke), decides with great magnanimity to take | 


her to Switzerland. Here she gets very morbid, and perhaps a) 
little tedious, as to the exact date of beginning to think she should | 
die. ‘I cannot help thinking that even with all my pains I have | 


represented myself as caring for Adrian Levison long before I 


really %lid so” (she had been very morbid and tedious about this | 
y y 


before), “* because it was so impossible for me to write of him 


except in the way in which I afterwards learnt to think of him. | 


Iam afraid of making the same mistake again, but I certainly 
think it was now that I began to think I should die of this illness. 
I think it was now I began to fancy I should die of it, 
Why ? because then 


and to wish that it might be very soon.” 


Adrian Levison could turn Christian without feeling that her love | 


| lover, George Lumley, who laughs ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha!” Uncle Bas- 
| wet’ s gift of quotations and tedious determination to finish them 
| is a novel trait, and Aunt Basset is life-like in her worldly good- 
;nature. The Dean has the dictatorialness and want of practical 
wisdom said to be common to the clergy, and comes up to London, 
| disregarding all paternal tenderness and the received opinions 
that cousins should not marry, to bully his daughter into 
an engagement with Duke; only it is rather a defect 
that Miss Bewicke also represents him as a passionately fond 
‘father. Of descriptions of natural scenery we have not a vestige, 
|although, as we have said, Switzerland and Italy were visited. 
| Altogether, we cannot hold the book to be a success. Neverthe- 
| less, Miss Bewicke writes like a cultivated lady, as she very 
| evidently is, and with the particular talent of which we have 
spoken, of analysis of a single phase of human character. There 
is also, here and there, a little gentle and lady-like, but sparkling 
fun and satire, as when she says it is “‘ right to be as gracious as 
possible to a labourer’s daughter...... Yet one ought always 
to be on one’s guard with people nearer one’s own rank.” Or when 
Aunt Basset says, ‘‘ And going to church in hot weather does not 
| help me at all, especially when there are such a lot of bonnets to 
look at as there always are in town. My best ideas about dress 
used always to occur to me at church, so much so, indeed, 
that I had to make a resolution at last that I would never get 
| anything which I first thought of in church, and so for one whole 
| season I was wretchedly dressed.” 
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LUSHAILAND.* 
Amone the successes of Lord Mayo’s Indian administration, the | 
“Jittle war” with the Lushais occupies a high place. The bulk | 
of the credit, however, belongs to Lord Napier of Magdala, who | 
quietly insisted on the maxim that what is worth doing at all is | 
worth doing well, and whose reasons in the end prevailed. But | 
as the late Viceroy finally supported his commander-in-chief, he, 
as the responsible head of the Government, must, in fairness, | 
receive a considerable share of such reputation as a piece of neces- 
sary work well done confers on a ruler, Lieutenant Woodthorpe | 


has narrated the proceedings of the Northern half of the Expedi- | 
tion, and probably Major Lewin, who knows so much of the hill | 
tribes on our Eastern border, will complete the story by describing | 
the course of the Southern column. 

The expedition had its origin in the predatory habits of the 
Hill tribes who live in the rugged country between Eastern Bengal | 
and the Irrawaddy. For more than a century they have been | 
accustomed to make forays upon their neighbours in search of | 
Junder, slaves, and heads. Known to the Bengalis as Kookies, 
they do not themselves recognise that name, but have separate 
tribal appellations. Southward of the tract inhabited by the tribes | 
designated Kookies are others who are known as Lushais, whose 
existence we became aware of some thirty years ago. Practically 
the whole group supply the marauding bands, but the Lushais | 
were the latest and most daring offenders. The Indian Govern- | 
ment had no animosity against them, no desire te conquer or 
annex, but they were compelled to restrain and punish 
warriors who killed and carried off British subjects, and 
who owed comparative immunity to the difficult country 
in which they dwelt. In ail dealings with the hill tribes 
British policy has been the same. The Government has aimed at 
conciliating as well as punishing, and has sought to bring the 
hillmen into peaceful courses. Where tracts have been annexed, 
the interests of the people have been strictly respected, and where | 
they have not, allowances have been made in several cases | 
‘sufficient to compensate the tribes, in their own estimation, for | 
the advantage they might gain by the occasional plunder of a | 








first, commanded by General Bourchier, has found an historian 
in Mr. Woodthorpe. The operations of the second, under General 
Brownlow, have not yet been described. It is worthy of remark 
that Colonel Raban, ten years earlier, had recommended an 
effective expedition, and Lord Napier now induced the Govern- 
ment to act on that sensible advice. ‘Thus the hero of Magdala 
has for the second time carried out his policy of ‘* thorough.” 

It need not be said that the sole difliculties in Lushailand are 
those which nature has piled up; for the hillmen themselves, 
though brave enough, have neither the organisation, arms, nor 
knowledge required to meet trained soldiers. But their country 
is full of obstacles, even to travellers having no impediments, and 
the transport of a long military train is a far more arduous task. 


But why not employ lightly equipped columns? Because they could 


not live like savages on mere jungle produce, nor would they dare, 
like savages, to be practically careless about communications. Two. 
hundred or four hundred men at the outside are sufficient for any 
encounter, but not enough to guard the trains and rear. Few 
people understand that in all wars, as disease is more destructive 
than the sword, so the duties of watch and ward, especially in 
every invasion, swallow up a large part of the force employed. In 
the Lushai war the North column had only about four hundred 
men for service when the extreme point was reached, or one-sixth 
of the column. The others were not lost, but were occupying 
posts along the line. Here was the secret of success ; enough men 
at the place where final pressure was applied, and solid occupation 
of the whole country up to that point, so as to preclude any check 
on the flanks or rear which could be pleaded as a set-off when the 
accounts of submission were rendered. It is remarkable that the 


| two columns were not able to communicate, even by signal, 


although within forty miles of each other. An attempt was made 
by firing guns and rockets from a lofty hill to elicit a response, 
but General Brownlow’s force was behind a screen of mountains. 
Could the two columns have remained another week in the country, 
of course they could have easily shaken hands; but they were 
bound to be out of the hills by the middle of March, before the 
rains, and had to tura back in good time. 

‘There was very little fighting, but a great deal of hard work, 


— eo fed spec a — a to | and the enterprise assumed more the characteristics of an armed 
MENG SOG SAUTE, ONS promete ncusity ans agriewtare mn | exploring expedition than those which attend European wars. 
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all frontier tribes. Unfortunately, the money-lender frequently 
frustrates the statesman, and performs the feat by the aid of our 
own laws. But ‘‘ what-is of the utmost importance in dealing 
with uncivilised tribes is patience,” and occasional disappoint- 
ments are not held to invalidate a policy recognised by reason and 
experience as ‘sound and intelligible.” ‘There are, however, 
limits to forbearance, and even the most magnanimous Govern- 
ment is discredited when it suffers persistent wrong to pass with 
impunity. 

Lushai forays have been intermittent for the last thirty years. 
Various efforts have been made from time to time to awe them 
into better behaviour by means of small expeditions, but the 
diminutive columns sent out from the settled frontier have been 
unable to press far enough into the country or remain long 
enough. Several have been compelled to return leaving the work 
partially done, and the consequence was a repetition of the offence. 
In the meantime, tea-gardens have been spreading in Cachar, 
stretching from the northern plain into the less level southern 
jungle. ‘They are isolated plots of cleared land in the midst of 
thick forests, and are thus peculiarly exposed to inroads. In 
three successive years, beginning with 1868, the Western 
and Eastern Lushais alike made successive descents on the 
tea plantations, the arms kept in the stockades, as well 
as plunder and slaves, being an irresistible attraction. In 
1869, the efforts of the frontier authorities to chastise the raiders 
broke down, and in 1870 the emboldened Lushais fairly entered 
the southern tea-district, and for a few days seemed to have all 
the stations at their mercy. They killed many men, got some 
muskets, destroyed much property, and slew one planter, carry- 
ing off his little daughter into captivity. At first the Govern- 
ment was indisposed to engage in a punitive expedition. If 
tea-planters, it was said, would live in a jungle close to savages, 
they must look out for themselves. But wiser counsels soon pre- 
vailed, and a little war was resolved upov. Not, however, 
after considerable contest, a little expedition. Those who con- 
tended that a force sufficient to do the work effectually should 
be sent were finally victors, and the Government determined 
to pay the Lushais an armed visit, starting one column into their 
unexplored hills from Cachar, the other from Chittagong. The 





* The Lushai Expedition, 1871-2. By R. S. Woodthorpe, Lieutenant, R.E. London: 
Horst and Blackett. 


Although the great mountain chains run north and south, and 
therefore appear to offer facilities to invaders, yet the lines are so 
broken by huge spurs and unsystematic ranges of height and 
ravine, gorge and precipice, as to make the passage very laborious 
| and slow. In such a country, of course, skilful, well-armed enemies 
| would have enjoyed immense advantages, but very simple tactics 
| —a few shells, a flank movement, a steady advance covered by 
artillery—sufliced to disperse the Lushais who ventured on astand. 
| Perhaps the most satisfactory part of the expedition, next to the 
excellent spirit and temper of the force—all natives—was the 
fairness with which the Lushais were treated,—the absence of 
anything like vengeance. ‘The terms imposed at the end were very 
light,—three hostages were to be given up, Government agents 
| were to be received, arms taken from the tea-gardens surrendered, 
}or an equal number of Lushai muskets, and an ‘ indemnity.” 
| Here is the fine, which looks very paltry, yet is not inconsider- 
| able :—‘* A war-drum, a set of gongs, large and small, an amber 
necklace, two large tusks, four metuas, ten pigs, fifty fowls, and 
twenty maunds of husked rice.” These terms were passionately 
described as ‘‘ too hard,” but they were complied with. Despite 
|some very unpleasant practices, the Lushais made a favourable 
impression upon their temporary enemies, and when the road is 
| made from Cachar to Chittagong, no doubt we shall get on very 
| well with them. ‘lhey dwell in a fine country, with a splendid 
climate at least half the year, and will be useful neighbours if 
they will leave off making raids. ‘* During the march to Chum- 
fai,” writes Mr. Woodthorpe, ‘‘ we had been disappointed at 
meeting so few wild flowers in these jungles. Violets, with little 
or no scent, had been frequently found, especially in Chumfai 
| valley; but these violets, some heliotrope, coxcomb, and a few 
other common flowering weeds were the only varieties of Lushai 
| flora we had discovered. On the return, however, our disappoint- 
ment was turned to delight, and had we remained longer,in the 
country we should probably have been well pleased with the 
flowers. Even their wild fruit trees were in blossom, tall trees 
covered with a large white flower like a geranium, others a blaze 
|of scarlet blossoms; the crimson rhododendrons enlivened the 
| gloom of the forest; a beautiful little green passion-flower hung 
| in festoons from the trees; the convolvulus adorned the tangled 
briars; and through the long grass by the road-side sprang up 
| golden fern and lilac flowers. The days were gloriously fine. 
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Butterflies of the most brilliant and varied hues chased each other 
through the shadowy glades, and along the sunlit path, while 
beautiful little red and yellow birds flitted from tree to tree, flash- 
ing through the sunlight like pure gold.” The homeward march 
through these lovely scenes was not without its perils. Hard 
work had told on the force, and cholera broke out when the 
excitement of the expedition was over. Indeed, it is feared that 
the expedition brought the dread foe into the tea gardens, and 
left it as a legacy to the Lushais. 





SONGS OF THE SUN-LANDS.* 

Ir this were Mr. Joaquin Miller's first book of poetry, we should 
be able to speak of it with more unqualified satisfaction than we 
find it possible to do in the actual state of things. It is now 
mearly two years since this new poet from the West first came 
before the English public with his Songs of the Sierras. We 
found in these a strong and true poetic genius, with many 
points of striking and original merit, but also disfigured 
by some crudities in conception and many faults of execution. 
We then saw reason for hoping that the genius from whose 
impulse the song had come would, with time, outgrow and 
cast off these incumbrances. And we still believe that if Mr. 
Joaquin Miller had made himself master of the standard models 
of English, instead of giving ear to some of his too undiscrimi- 
nating admirers, his second volume might have been marked by 
@ great improvement on the first. But the hope we formed has 
been disappointed. If any influence is distinctly traceable in 
these new pieces, in addition to the Byronic mannerism which 
nearly spoilt one or two of the former ones, it is that of Mr. Swin- 
‘burne and Mr. Rossetti. Now the forms of Mr. Miller’s lyrical verse 
had already exhibited a certain tendency in the same direction, 
which may very possibly have been spontaneous, and we do not say 
that its natural growth ought to have been violently stopped ; but 
we suspect it would have grown better under a regimen containing 
@ greater proportion of our older poets and less of the latest 
#chool. When an ardent writer, having poetic fire and a rapid flow 
of words, but no pretence to critical faculty, essays the same path 
as these two manneristic poets, the result is what might be expected. 
‘The contents of several pages in this volume are what Mr. Swin- 
burne’s shorter pieces have at first sight the appearance of being, 
—hasty effusions in which the meaning of the words is wholly sub- 
ordinate to a kind of general sing-song effect. Regarded seriously 
on their merits, they are unworthy of such real power as Mr. 
Joaquin Miller certainly possesses. Regarded as parodies of Mr. 
Swinburne’s slighter manner, they might indeed deserve applause. 
These specimen lines will show that we do not exaggerate :— 


‘‘ Where the cocoa and cactus are neighbours, 
Where the fig and the fir-tree are one.” 





“In the place where the grizzly reposes, 
Under peaks where a right is a wrong, 
I heve memories richer than roses, 

Sweet echoes more sweet than a song. 
‘So far, then, as the changes visible in the Californian poet's last | 
productions are due to the addition of this new element, they are | 
changes for the worse. | 
_ Nor do we find that M. Joaquin Miller’s earlier faults have | 
‘been purged away or mellowed by time. It is true that the vein 
of Byronic imitation is not so obtrusive as it was before, but | 
there is enough of it to make a considerable part of the first poem | 
in the volume (‘‘ By the Sun-down Seas”) wholly unnatural, and | 
all but unintelligible. And throughout the book there are the same | 
blemishes of crudity and redundance, sometimes marring fine | 
passages, the same verbal infelicities and tricks of careless expres- | 
sion, which we formerly condoned in the expectation of not seeing | 
them again. Indeed, there are one or two new tricks, such as a | 
strange random use of the word rune, which Mr. Miller seems to take | 
for a synonym of rhyme ; and what is worse than any mere mistaken | 
ase of words, an almost vulgar profusion of ‘‘storms of hair” 
which we cannot away with. Mr. Miller's poetic gifts were surely 
destined for better things than to pick up the cast-off common- 
places of spasmodic novel-writers. And there is a piece en- 
titled ‘From Sea to Sea,” describing the railway journey 
as now travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which is 
more unpleasantly extravagant than anything we have yet seen of | 
Mr. Miller’s. ‘The verse is wild, without having strength to, 
justify its vagaries, and a running marginal argument in prose, | 
added we know not why, runs even wilder. Thus we find: — 


“ Seventh Day.—Sand and sage brush! Dust and desolation! A 
line of bleaching bones, Foxes! Jack-rabbits! Cayotes and horned 


toads! ... The summit of the sierras! Down, down.” 


| 
| 
” ] 
| 


* Songs of the Sun-Lands. By Joaquin Miller, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” | 
London: Longmans. 1873. 





It may seem unreasonable to fret so much at the contiousnes 
of these excrescences on a growth which is in itself good 
and vigorous. For if they did not hinder us before from 
admiring Mr. Joaquin Miller's poetry on the whole, why should 
they hinder us this time? But we half suspect that Mr. Joaquin 
Miller has purposely abstained from removing them. He seems 
to have fancied that his oddities and not his real worth gained him 
favour in the eyes of English readers, and to have set to work to 
repeat himself with all his faults. Errors at first pardoned on the 
score of inexperience must be differently regarded when a man 
afterwards abides by them with his eyes open. On the other 
hand, it is possible, for anything we know, that parts of this 
volume may be in fact earlier in date than the Songs of the Sierras, 
But if this were so, it would by no means mend the case. The 
practice of floating immature productions on the reputation of 
later and better work is one to which we desire to see no counten- 
ance given. 

Having thus delivered our mind of a discontent which we think 
not uncalled for by the circumstances, we may say that it would 
be a mistake to treat these Songs of the Sun-Lands as unworthy 
of attention on account of the drawbacks we have stated. If 
they have not lost, as we think they ought to have done, the 
faults that were conspicuous in Songs of the Sierras, they have 
still retained a good deal of the same characteristic merits. The 
keen sympathy with nature and man, the fresh and genuine ima- 
gination, the free and rapid vision that attracted us in the earlier 
work, are not wanting in this. The tone seems to us, indeed, less 
genuine and spontaneous ; but this may be only because we were 
already in some degree familiar with it. 

The principal poem in the volume ig called ‘Isles of the 
Amazons.” It professes to be founded on a native legend, and 
tells how a Spanish knight made his way to the unexplored land 
where a tribe of women dwelt in armed sisterhood apart from the 
society of man, and how his presence among them so wrought upon 
their hearts that when at last other invaders came in force they 
found the Amazons ready to exchange war for love, and the stranger 
knight and the queen of the warrior-women reigned together 
over the united armies. We are not altogether pleased with Mr. 
Miller’s choice of subject. ‘The theme is in itself a very proper 
theme for poetry of the ballad or romance kind, but hardly enough to 
support a ballad-poem extending to the length of five parts with 
a distinct prelude to each. Moreover, it is one which, but for the 
local scenery, many other poets might have dealt with quite as 
well. The situation is such as to recall the Princess; the prevail- 
ing sentiment and the conclusion have a strong flavour of the 
Earthly Paradise ; and (to say nothing of Mr. Tennyson) it is diffi- 
cult to escape an uneasy feeling that Mr. Joaquin Miller is leaving 
his proper sphere to do that which Mr. Morris would have done 
better. As it is, the poem is too long and incoherent, and has ao 
unity of effect. However, it certainly contains beautiful pas- 
sages. Some of the best are in the first prelude, where the poet 
enters into a defence of his own calling, as he understands it. He 
pretends to no more than “some fragment of thought in the 
unfinish’d words,” and goes on to admonish some not clearly 
described class of persons :— 

“From men unto God go ye forth, as alone, 
Where the dark pines talk in their tones of the sea 
To the unseen God in a harmony 
Of the under-seas, and know the unknown. 
‘’"Mid white Sierras that slope to the sea 

Lie pine-crown’d peaks. Go, dwell in the skies, 
And the thundering tongues of Yosemité 

Shall persuade you to silence, and you shall bo wise. 
‘Yea, men may decide, and tho thing it is well ; 

Turn well and aside from the one wild note 

To the song of the bird with the tame, sweet throat; 

But the sea sings on in his cave and shell. 


- 


. . . . . . . . . . . 
“T but sing for the love of song and the few 

Who loved me first and shall love me last ; 

And the storm shall pass as the storms have pass’d, 
For never were clouds but the sun came through.” 


Possibly this is addressed to critics who may think the author's 


| familiarity with Yosemité no reason why he should not learn to 


write English as correctly as his neighbours. We admire the force 
and natural feeling, but wholly dissent from the critical doctrine, 
if such it is meant to be. 

Another striking passage of a more dramatic kind is where the 
Queen of the Amazons recants her creed of isolation, and acknow- 
ledges the dominion of love :— 

“ There is nothing that is that can yield one bliss 
Like an innocent love; the leaves have tongue 
And the tides talk low in the reeds, and the young 
And the quick buds open their lips but for this. 
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«In the steep and the starry silences, 
On the stormy levels of the limitless seas, 
Or here in the deeps of the dark-brow’d trees, 
There is nothing so much as a brave man’s kiss. 
«There is nothing so strong, in the stream, on the land, 
In the valley of palms, on the pinnacled snow, 
In the clouds of the gods, on the grasses below, 
As the silk-soft touch of a baby’s brown hand, 
“ It were bettor, perhaps, to be mothers of men, ; 
And to murmur not much ; there are clouds in the sun. 
Can woman undo what the gods have done ? 
Nay, the things must be as the things have been.” 
It will be seen that these lines are not faultless in language or 
metre; but after what we have already said, we shall not be sup- 
posed to overlook the flaws if we do not stop to pick them out one 
by one. Another piece, entitled ‘‘In the Indian Summer,” is 
more in the manner of the Songs of the Sierras, and at first 
sight looks promising ; but it proves confused and incomplete. 
Our brief acquaintance with Mr. Joaquin Miller's new volume 
has been less cordial than we hoped and desired. We wish to 
part from it in kindness, and we will end by quoting a farewell 
stanza, to which there is no exception to be taken :— 
“May love be thine by sun or moon, 
May peace be thine by peaceful way 
Through all the darling days of May, 
Through all the genial days of June, 
To golden days that die in smiles 
Of sunset on the blessed Isles.” 
It would have pleased us better had we been able to adopt this 
without reserve as our farewell to the book. But no doubt it will 
find sufficient welcome among English and American readers 
through the days of this summer, and the publishers may find 


golden days at the end. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Anna, Countess of Stolberg. Translated from the German of Arnold 
Wellmer by D. M. P. (Strahan.)—The Countess Anna, member of a 
family which stands very high among the Protestant nobility of 
Germany, entered in 1853 the “House of Bethany,” an institution 
where the sick are nursed, and where women are trained for the office 
of deaconess, in the outskirts of Berlin. In somewhat less than two 
years afterwards she was called to the post of superintendent, which 
she filled for thirteen years. In 1864 she followed the Austro-Prussian 
army, which occupied Schleswig-Holstein, being, as our author tells us, 
“the first deaconess employed on a battle-field.” In the winter of 
1867-8 she set ont for East Prussia, whore famine-fever had been 
raging for some time. After organising a system of nursing and relief, 
she returned to Bethany ; fourteen days after her return, the charac- 
teristic spots of typhus showed themselves, and in a little more than a 
week from this she ceased to live. The records of such a life is, we 
need hardly say, well worth the reading; in this case, it derives an 
additional attraction from the singular grace of the Countess 
Anna’s character. The author takes occasion to introduce some 
interesting anecdotes and sketches of the Stolberg family. There 
isa certain tawdriness and sentimentality about his style which D. M. P. 
might have ventured to retrench, not without satisfaction to the English | 
reader, One question we must ask by the way. What is meant by 
“the cruel burning of Moscow”? The French have not been scrupu- 
lous in dealing with the countries which they occupied, but no one 
surely supposes that they burnt Moscow! Tho Russians, especially 
one Rostopchin, who was governor of the city at the time, have certainly 
always had the credit of it. 

Festival Tales, By John Francis Waller, Author of “ Poems,” “ The 
Slingsby Papers,” &c. (Dublin: McGlashan and Gill.)—This is a 
volume of stories by a writer who, under his nom de plume, Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby, was well known in the high and palmy days of the 





Dublin Univer ‘sity Magazine as its editor, and the contributor of some 


of its ablest papers. Dr. Waller is best known as a writer of popular 
verse, both humorous and pathetic. In Festival Tales he has broken 
new ground very successfully. The story of St. Valentine the Martyr 
possesses no small literary excellence; it must have involved consider- 
able labour and study to reproduce the scene, the circumstances, and 
the accessories of the stormy mission of Valentinus in Old Rome, with 
80 much realistic effect and spirit. “Turned to the Wall,” a story for 
Innocents’ Day, is a true poet’s fancy, worked out of the hidden 
heart of a man, simply, with pathos and delicacy. “The 
Count of Castel Vecchio,” a tale for the feast of All Souls, strikes 
us as being rather There is enough of incident and | 
suggestion for a volume in the few pages, full of thought and 
fancy, which it occupies. The Christmas and New Year stories are 
more conventional than the others. Why is there no story, in a series 
written by an Irishman and published in Dublin, for the feast of St. 
Patrick, and for Midsummer’s Day, the feast of St. John ? 

James Frazer. A Reminiscence of the Highlands of Scotland in 1843. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The author seems to have written this book for 


wasteful. 


the purpose of describing a scene of which he was, we conclude, an eye- 
witness, namely, the opposition of a riotous crowd to the induction into 
a Highland parish of a nominee who was distasteful to the people. This 
story, which, regarded from a literary point of view, is not very strik- 
ing, he garnishes with sundry details of sport. There is the shooting 
of a deer, but as this, we fancy, was nothing better than a roebuck, it 
does not go for much ; and there are descriptions of a day on the moors, 
but with little about them that indicates the keen observation and 
zealous enjoyment of the naturalist or the sportsman. But the 
raison détre of the book, if it has one, is that the author has something 
to say about the disruption. In one purely secular matter we take leave 
to differ from him. “ How Scotland,” he exclaims, “can be spoken of 
as being a poor country is a wonder!” And then he describes a High- 
land dinner, with its “salmon, venison, blackfaced mutton, grouse, 
partridge, and woodcock.” We might object that it is a rare chance 
which brings salmon and woodcock together. But apart from this, the 
truth is that your Highland dinner is admirable for a few months, 
But try it in May, when, except you have had the good luck to get a 
salmon, there is nothing left of your list of dainties but the black-faced 
mutton, and that has had no food to speak of for the last six months. 

A Brother or Lover! By Mist. (Newby.)—A lady who in but 
little more than one hundred and fifty pages so arranges matters that 
“three brides and bridegrooms return walking to Wellmont 
across a lovely field,” &c., cannot be accused of wasting time. It is 
possible that readers who cannot have too much of this imaginary 
matrimony will be better inclined to overlook any little defects there 
may be in “ Mist’s” plot, style, &c. The story is fragmentary and dis- 
jointed in an extraordinary degree, and we fail to recognise as any 
known phenomenon some of the incidents which it describes, A family, 
for instance, of four children, named “ Rosea Gracilis,” “ Florabunda,” 
“ Diospherus Carker,” and “ Snow-flake Lily ” (the parents might have 
consulted a dictionary with advantage), is scarcely probable, and why 
should a peer bearing the title of Viscount have a “ widowed Countess ” 
for his mother ? 
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Newman (J. H.), Callista, a Sketch of the Third Century, cr 8vo ...(Pickering) 5/6 






Newman (J. H.). Historical Sketches, 3rd Series, cr 8V0 .....0..0.ss00 (Pickering) 6/0 
Parker (Tbeo.), Discourse on Religion, with Preface by Voysey...... (Longman) 2/0 
| Pennefather (J. B.), Deafness and Diseases of the Ear, 8vo...... (Baillitre & Co.) 5/0 


| Phil Thorndyke, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Groombridge) 1/6 
| Pike (N.), Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx (Low & Co.) 18/0 
Proctor (R. A.), Light Science for Leisure Hours, 2nd Series (Longman & Co.) 7/ 

Reade (W.). African Sketch-Book, 2 vols Cr 8V0........c000:0eeee00e (Smith & Elder) 24/0 
Rule (W. if ) & Anderson (J. C.), Biblical Monuments (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 60/0 
Saeltzer (A.), Treatise on Acoustics in Connection with Ventilation (Triibner) 5/0 















Salvin and Brodrick’s Falconry in the British Isles, —_ BVO .00.0. (Van Vcorst) 42/0 
Shakespeare, All's Well that Ends Well, with Notes by Hunter (Longman &Co.) 1/0 
Shipton (Anna), Waiting Hours, fcap 8V0 ........+.0008 eocecccoccces (Morgan & Scott) 1/0 
Smith (S. E,), Diagnostics of Aural Disease, 8V¥0  ....00...s00eeeeee (Baillitre & Co.) 2/6 
| Sterry (J. A.), Shuttlecock Papers, a Book for an Idle Hour, cr 8vo...(Tinsley) 7/6 
| Sue (E.), Mysteries of Paris, er 8vo. (Routledge) 2/6 
| Sue (E.), Wandering Jew, Cf 8¥0.........-++c0eeeeeeee (Routledge) 2/6 
Taylor (Jeremy), Prayers for a Household, roy 16m0,,,........e0seee0 (Pickering) 2/6 
Traherne (Mrs. A.), Romantic Annals of a Naval —_ er 8vo...(King & Co.) 10/6 
True (A) Reformer, 3 vols cr 8vo.... — od W. Blackwood & Sons) 25/6 
Twisleton (Hon. E.), The Tongue not E al to § 4 cr 8vo......(Murray) 6/0 
, Useful Library, 500 Abbreviations made Intelligible, feap 8V0 ...... ay mutiedge) 1/0 


* Walshe (W.H.), Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Heart (Smith, Elder& Co.) 16/0 
Wells (J. C.), Gateway to the Polynia—Voyage to Spitzbergen, Svo (King & Co) 21/0 
| Williams cB S ), Select Ferns and Lycopods, British and Exotic ...cWilliams) 5/0 
Williams (Sir E. V.), Treatise on the Law of Executors & snmmeneneer =F 76/0 
Wilson (H. S.), Studies and Romances, cr 8vo eveeeee( King & Co.) 7/6 
Wilton (R.), Wood Notes and Church Bells, 12mo., . "(Bell & Daldy) 36 
| Winer (G. B.), Com. View of the Doctrines & Confessions of Christendom (Clark) 10/6 
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UTOR.—An Oxford Undergraduate, 
reading for honours, wishes for a TUTORSHIP 
during the Long Vacation.—Address, G.C., care of 
Rey. R. H. A, BRADLEY, 14 Russell Square, W. 
bee a GRADUATE in ARIS, 
as Professor in Latin and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, for Doveton Protestant College, Madras. 
Salary, £420 per annum, with £100 for passage and 
outfit. Testimonials to be forwarded on or before 
31st July, to Dr. Urquhart, Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Full particulars may be learned on application to any 
of the following gentlemen:—Dr. J. Urquhart, Aber- 
deen; Dr. Herdman, Melrose; T. Clarke, Esq., 
Tavistock, Devon; Colonel G. Rowlandson, 3 Manor 
Way, Blackheath Park, S.E.; the Rev. W. Gray, 
Nottingham. 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for eleven appointments as Surgeons in 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August, 1873. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 


London, S. 
T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 








(Signed) 
India Office, June 2, 1873. 





INDIA OFFICE, 10th June, 1873. 
By ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA in COUNCIL. 
*/ I YWO YOUNG MEN will be selected 
in November next to be trained and educated for 
the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and a half, previous to the departure of the 
Students for India at the end of 1876, and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half- 
yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will bo at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applieants must be natural-born British subjecis, 
above 17 and under 23 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certifi- 
cates required must be sent to the India Office before 


the 14th of October next. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 
* [Erroneously stated Four in the last Advertisement.] 








ETTES COLLEGE, COMELY 
BANK, EDINBURGH. 
Head Master—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 
School. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 





| 
| 


| 





| 'T 


| INTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of | 


£40, and tenable during residence at the College, will 
be open to public competition in July, 1873. 

The Examination will be open to any boys (not 
already on the Foundation), whether members of the 
College or not, between eleven and fourteen years of 
age. Allowance will be made for age, and sound 
elementary training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construction, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examiued in Greek, French, 
and Geometry. 


The successful Candidates will be required to reside | 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of | 


September following their election. 
The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows :— 
Entrance Fee 10 Guineas, 
Annual Charge. 








Board ....... tteesssereeseeserees LOU PCF ANNUM. 
Tuition .... 25 0. 





But in the case of Scholars the Entrance Fee will not 
be exacted, so that the actual annual cost for each, 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45. 

The names of intending Competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. Frederick Pitman, W.S., 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Trustees 
not later than Ist July, 1873. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES at St. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place. 
June 16, an Address will be given by the Rey. 
SamMvugeL GARRAT, M.A. Vicar of St. Margaret's, 
Ipswich. Subject: “Objections to Revealed Religion 
an Evidence of its Truth.” The Chair will be taken at 
8 o'clock by ROBERT BAXTER, Esq. Admission free. 
Subsequent Discourses as follows:—June 23, Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., “The Fulness of Times.”"— 
June 30, Rev, William Sanday, M.A., “Literary 
Criticism and Christian Belief."—July 7, Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, “The Present Aspect of 


Christian Evidences.” 
P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., June, 1873. 





On Monday Evening next, | 


| 21s per butue, carriage paid. 


| PREECH-LoaDERS 


IRST - CLASS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOIK. will be opened in September next, at 

Yarlett Hall, 34 miles from Stafford, under the Man- 
agement of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, M.A. 

The House is very commodious, containing 44 rooms, 
with large garden and 20 acres of grass land. 

Sanitary arrangements thoroughly good. 

Excellent provision for all work and play. 

The general course of Education will include all 
branches of English, the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Elements of Natural Science. 

Terms £105 per annum. 

Mr. Earle (Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Second-Class Classical Tripos, 1561,) has 
been for the last 10 years Class and House Master in 
Uppingham School. 

Prospectus and Testimonials forwarded on applica- 
tion. Address, at present, Rev. Walter Earle, Redgate, 
Uppingham. 

References may be made to,— 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfleld. 

The Right Rev. the I Bishop of Hereford. 

The Right Hon. Sir C les Adderley, Bart., M.P. 

Col. the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 

The Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master; and 

Assistant-Masters, Uppingham. 

The Rev. S. A. Pears, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
The Rev. G. Butler, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 

College. 

The Rey. the Chancellor Wales, the Rectory, Upping- 
ham. 
The Rey. Barnard Smith, late Fellow and Senior 

Bursar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Glaston, 

Uppingham. 


x RELIGION of UNIVERSAL 
UNITY. Three Discourses, Unfolding this 
Theme, will be Preached by Rev. WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING, in ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham 
Place, on the Evenings of June 15th, 22nd, and 29th. 

June 15th.—The CHRISTIAN RELIGION in its 
relations with the surviving Ethnic Religions of China, 
India, Persia, Arabia, &c., and with Natural Religion, 

heism, Free Religion, &. ‘The True Religious 
CENTRE of UNITY for Man. 

June 22nd.—The CHRISTIAN RELIGION as in- 
fluencing Civilization throughout Christendom and all 
surrounding Nations. The Tendencies of our Age, in 
Will, Thought, and Deed, towards the UNIVERSAL 
COMMUNION of Humanity. 

June 29th.—The arrested growth of Christendom in 
the Nineteenth Century. Evils and dangers resulting 
from imperfect ORGANIZATION in the Church, the 
State, and Society. The next stage of development 
demanded. The FAMILY of the CHILDREN OF GOD. 

Hour of Service, Seven p.m. Seats Free. 











a 
SECOND-HAND. 


FROM £10 10s. 
REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 


LONDON, 
HE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


OHN MORTILOCK begs to call the 
attention of intending purchasers to the immense | 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and | 
POTLERY now on view at the above Kooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Se Departments, together 
formivg the largest blishment of the kind in 
Europe. Ali Goods marked in plain figures, with a | 
Discount for Cash payments. 


Ate 





c 





YOLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, | 


QUININE WINE. 
As supplied to the Sick aud Wounded during the 
late War. 


| 
| 


The many and expensive forms in which this | 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has atienced 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its carefu 
turer. Each wine-glassful conta 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited tne fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 303 per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 







ins sufficient Quinine 


lt 


LOSS of HAIR, &c., 
Patronized by the Kioyal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. | 
\' R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, | 
i London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
deiects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the jast 17 years. 
The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous huirs, | 


| erected gratuitously for the us 


| 
| 





preparation by the manufac- | 


| Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 


| 
| 


5 lee SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall May 


} East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 64, 

| ee a ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 

|(\RYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT 

| NATIONAL ROSE SHOW.—Saturday, June 
28th.—Féte of the German Gymnastic Society takes 
place same day. Admission. Five Shillings, or by 
ticket purchased before the day, Hali-a-Crowa or by 
G ‘ 


uinea Season Ticket. 
LEXAN DRA 

Lf ‘ Notwithstanding the Calamitous Fire the 
PARK IS OPEN to the Public DAILY from Ten tilt 
Six. Admission One Shilling; season tickets free. 
| The Banqueting Hall is Open, and the magnificent 
| Band of the Company, under the direction of Mr H 
| Weist Hill, perform there daily at Three pm se 


A LEXANDRA PARK.—The Splendi@ 
Pa DISPLAY of RHODODENDRONS by Messrs 
| John Watererand Son, which are now in fall bloom, 
| will remain on view throughout the present month, 


A LEXANDRA PARK HORSE SHOW 
Ps 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th June, 1873,— 
AGRICULTUKAL IMPLEMENT and CARRIAGE 
DEPARTMENT. — Application for space in the 
Marquees adjoining the Show Ring should be mude to 
the Manager at Alexandra Park on or before 16th inst, 
The charge for space will be at the rate of £5 for 29 
feet frontage by 10 feet deep, or £5 for standing for 
not more than four carriages. 

Ng rr PARK.—The GREAT 
L HORSE SHOW will take place June 23, 24, 25, 
26, and 27, as already announced. Admission— 
Monday, 2s 6d; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, ls. Advertisements for Catalogues to be sent 
to Messrs. R. K. Burt and Co., Printers, Wine-office 
Court, Fleet Street. 

A LEXANDRA PARK.—REFRESH- 
d MENTS will be provided in the BANQUETING 
HALL, the GRAND STAND, and Archery and Cricket 
Pavilions, by Messrs. BERTRAM and ROBERTS. 


A» EXANDRA PARK. 
& 


PARK — 


af, 


G REAT EXCURSION FETE, June 16. 


GcorcH Day, JUNE 28. 








VX ATHERING of the CLANS on the 
. 28th JUNE. Prizes to the value of £150 will be 
| awurded to successful competitors in Pipe Music, 
| Highland Dancing, Throwing the Stone and Hammer, 
anu a Gold Cup for Tilting at the Ring. 

CHIEF: The Most Noble the MARQUIS of LORNE 


| — GRAND FETE and 

| DEMONSTRATION. 

S bee JULY 8th, in aid of the 

London Foresters’ Asylum, 

LEXANDRA PARKK.—During the 
Horse Show a tent will be provided and stalls 

) »of the Bazaarholders 

who had standings in tue Palace previous to the Fire. 


LEXANDRA PARK— 
Yi Temporary Sea kets need not be 
exchanged, but will be ay until May 3lst, 1874. 


\ 


With OUR G 
ING.—ROYAI 


/ 
4 


yy Tic 
riluble 
R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED'S 

Entertainment, entitled MILDRED'S WELL, 
ARDEN Yr. and VERY CATCH- 
GA ILLUSTRATION, 4 





Saturday) at 





Admission, 1s, 2s, 

Tuesday, at three. 

HEALTH RESORTS. 

| a HOTEL.—Air bracing 
yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon 

—24) Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.— Wines choice, 

Table d' Hote daily. 


diate ease to the most violent cough, to con- 
sumption and asthma, is Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, as the shortest | will prove. Nothing 
else gives such a sound, ré hing night's rest. Their 
| efficacy in all disorders the breath and langs is 


| be only medicine which gives imme- 






Tre 








/ wonderful. In hyster nervous, and heart com- 
| plaints they are unfailing, and in rheumatic and 
nervous pains they act like charm. They taste 


pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d per box, by all Druggists. 





i .. and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 


gra 





can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box, 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 2ls per bottie, 
ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, anda 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands aad Arms, 48 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 








wT? 
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FRANCIS CANAL COMPANY, HUNGARY. 


AUTHORIZED BY THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT. 





SHARE CAPITAL, Fils. 4,018,000 Ordinary Stock subscribed for by the Hungarian Government; Fils. 4,534,000 Preferred 
Shares; Total, Fls. 8,552,000. 


Issue of £500,000 Sterling, or 5,000,000 Florins Silver, Six per Cent. First Preference Bonds of £100 or 1,000 Florins Silver, 
each, bearing Interest from lst May, 1873. 


With Participation in the Profits of the Company for the whole Term of the Concession after Payment of Six per Cent. Interest on tho 
Entire Capital. 


Redeemable at Par in Thirty Years, by an Accumulative Sinking Fund of One and One-Fifth per cent. per annum, in half-yearly Drawings. 





Issue Price, 


85 per Cent. 





The undersigned, I. THOMSON, T. BONAR, and CO., are authorised to open 
gabscriptions for the said issue of £500,000 Six per Cent. First Preference Bonds. 
At 85 per cent., payable as follows :— 
£5 per cent. on application 


10 on allotment, 
20 _ Ist August. 
20 _ Ist September, 
30 —_ Ist November, less half-year's coupon, de- 
> ducting income-tax. 
£35 _ 


Subscribers may pay up in full on allctment, or on any day when an instalment 
falls due, under discount at 5 per cent. per annum. 

IN VIRTUE OF A CONCESSION which has received the sanction of the Hun- 
garian Parliament, a Company has been formed in accordance with the laws of 
Hungary for the following purposes :— 

(a.) To take over from the Government the existing Francis Canal, and put it 

in good repair. 

(.) To construct a feeding and navigation Canal from the Danube, near the 
town of Baja, to a junction with the Francis Canal, near the town of 
Bezdan. 

(.) To cause the branch of the Danube which is commonly called the “ Sugo- 
vitza " to be navigable and to be partly transformed into a port. 

(d) To make an extension of the Francis Caual as far as the cut of Borjas, on the 
River Theiss. 

(ec. To construct a new Navigation and Irrigation Canal, which shall start 
from the Francis Canal near Kis Stapar, and take its course near sundry 
villages. reaching the Danube below the town of Neusatz. 

(7%) To work the said Canals for traffic, irrigation, drainage, &c. 

THE TERM OF THE CONCESSION is for seventy-five years, dating from 26th 
July, 1870, and during twenty years after completion of the works the Company 
is exempt from income-tax. 

THE CAPITAL OF THE COMPANY has been fixed by Government at 
Fis. 13,552,000 silver, viz.:— 

Fis. 5,000,000 in Pirst Preference Bonds. 
4,534,000 in Preferred Shares. 
4,018,000 in Ordinary Shares. 


” 
” 


Fs. 13,552,000, 

THE GOVERNMENT, by authority of Parliament, has subscribed the whole of 
of nang Share Capital at par; the Preferred Shares have also been sub- 
acribed. 

THE BONDS NOW ISSUBD are a first charge on the undertaking and revenues 
Yd the Company, and are free from all Hungarian taxes, according to the tenor of 
the Bond. 

IN ADDITION TO THE ORDINARY INTEREST COUPONS, there will be Sixty- 
vive surplus-profit coupons attached to each Bond, entitling the holder thereof to 
participate in the profits of the Company on equal terms with the shareholders 
during the whole term of the concession, after payment of 6 per cent. interest on 
the whole capital of the Company, the sinking fund of the Bouds, and other charges 
according to the Statutes. 

THE COMPANY HAS ENTERED INTO A CONTRACT with Messrs. WYTHES 
and LONGRIDGE, of London, to complete all the Works by the lst August, 1875, 
and during construction to pay interest on the Bonds now issued. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WORKS was inaugurated by the King on the 
Sth May, 1872, and they are being vigorously preceeded with. 

THE SEAT OF THE COMPANY is at Pesth, and the Board of Administrators 
consists of the following ten Directors, four of whom have been appointed by the 
Government :— 

General TURR, Chairman. 
M. KOROSZMITS, M.P. | MAX BECK, 
Baron RUDITS. COLOMAN TOTH, M.-P. 
L. SCHMAUS, M.P. CHRISTOPHER WEGUELIN, London. 
A. KATONA., CH. LOWINGER, A.C.E. 
CH. ULLMANN. 

THE EXISTING FRANCIS CANAL, from Fildvar on the River Theiss to Bezdin 
on the River Danube, 73 English miles iu length, formerly the property of the 
Hungarian Government, and which is transferred by the concessi.n on condition 
of being thoroughly repaired and deepened, will be completed in a few weeks. 
Messrs. Wythes and Longridge having been at work upon it since the beginning 
of August, 1871, the said Canal is now navigable; and what remains to be done 
will not interfere with the navigation. It unites directly with the River Danube 
the district known as the Banat, s tuated on the left bank of the River Theiss, and 
saves 150 English miles to the boats coming from that district to the Danube, and 
vice versd, by avoiding the numerous bends in these two rivers, and, moreover, does 
away with the diffieult and long navigation up stream caused by the strong current 
of the Danube. The depth of water will be sufficient at all times to insure the 
passage of the largest Theiss boats. 

THE NEW CANALS from Baja to Bezddn, and from Kis Stapar to Neusatz, 
will form a direct communication between the towns of Baja and Neusatz, both 
situated on the Danube. The distance between these two points by the River Danube 
is now 160 English miles. and by the new Canals this distance is reduced to 90 
English miles. They intersect the districts known as the Baeska, which, with the 
Banat already mentioned, form one of tie most fertile districts of Europe, and are 
capable of producing annually 51,000,000 ewts. cereals, according to the estimate 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Temesvar. The export in 1868 was 23,000,090 
ewts. It is believed that the greater part of the wheat and other grains grown in 
the Bacska will be carried by these Canals. 

_ The above canals wil] be employed not only for navigation, but for drainage and 
irrigation, of both of which the country is in great need. 

THE BONDS WILL BEAR INTEREST at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly in London, in sterling, on the Ist May and the Ist November, 
at the counting-house of I. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co., and the first half-year's 
interest will fall due Ist November, 1873. 

A SINKING FUND of 1 1-5th per cent. per annum on the entire nomival 
amount of the Bonds will be applied by semi-annual drawings by lot, in London, 
on Ist May and Ist November, so as to redeem the whole loan in 30 years. 

, THE FIRST DRAWING will take place one year next after the completion of 
the Canal, but not later than Ist May, 1877, and the drawn bonds will be payable 
£1X months after each drawing 

: If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and if only part of 
the amount applied for is allotted, the balance of deposit will be first applied towards 
the 10 per cent. due on allotment, and the remainder (if any) returned. 





. Default of payment of avy instalment ronders all previous payments liable to 
orfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be exchanged against allotment and deposit 
receipts, and bonds to bearer, when ready, will be issued to the holders of paid-up 
Scrip. 

Applications in the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent., will 
be received by the undersigned. 

574 Old Broad Street, June 12, 1873, I. THOMSON, T. BONAR, and OO. 

The documents relating to the issue can be inspected at the offices of the 
Solicitor, H. P. Sharp, Esq., 92 Gresham House. 

Forms of Application can be obtained at the offices of I. Thpmson, T. Bonar, & Oo., 
574 Old Broad Street; or of Messrs. P. Cazenove and Co.,, 52 Threadneedle Street. 


Approximate estimate of the revenue furnished by the Company, and based on 
the statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of Temesvar, the statistics of the towns 
and villages crossed by the Canals, and Mr, Bontoux’s work on the Exports of the 
Kingdom of Hungary. 

Proceeds from navigation :— 

From the River Theiss to the River 
Danube, by the Canals from 
Foldvar to Bezddn, and Bezdiéin Centners. 
to Baja, 16 to 20 German miles... 3,000,000 

By the new canal from Neusatz to 
Kistapar and Baja, 16 to 20 
German mMiles.,........cecsecccsecseseee 

By transport of merchandise from 
the Danube to the Theiss ......... 1,000,000 


4,000,000 




















———— (for the whole length } Florins. 
8,000,000, at 8 kreutzers per} 640,000 
lesutuer per mile =) 
Local traffic of Canal towards Theiss and Danube, per statistics of the 
commuues 10,000,000 at 6 kreutzers = 600,000 
Sundries:— 
Lease of water power at locks, revenue from fisheries, and lease of 
land belonging to the Company 100,000 
Drainage 50,000 
Irrigation :— 
The canal carries sufficient to irrigate 400,000 yochs,* of which the 
different communes crossed by the canals and large landed pro- 
prietors have already lodged demands for 100,000 yochs. Taking 
this quantity as the first basis for revenue at an average minimum 
price of 3 florins per yoch, we have from irrigation ........c00.0000000000 300,000 
Passengers 30,000 
1,720,000 
Deduct annual working expenses 150,000 
, 1,570,000 
Or four times the amount required for) 74... 19 seaaiainl 
reese “ ; ,_L Less 10 per cent. for conversion 
WOU oO nn nceectne ees) HINO SIIVEE veneers 167,000 
FI. 1,413,000 
Annual Charge :— 
Interest on First Preference Bonds, 5,000,000 at 6 per cent... 300,000 
Siuking Fund, say 60,000 
360,000 








F'1. 1,053,000 
Preference shares, 4,534,000 at 6 per Cent. ....cccscseercereeseeeees 272,040 


Ordinary shares, 4,018,000 at 6 per CONt........areersserererseeseeses 241,080 
513,120 





Leaving a balance of Fi. 539,880 
Equal to an additional 4 per cent. on the total capital of 13,552,000 silver guldens. 
N.B.—It will be observed that in the estimate of proceeds from irrigation credit 
is only taken for 100,000 yochs, whereas the total amount of land available for 
irrigation is 400,000 yochs; it can therefore, be surmised that, as the irrigation 
develops itself,and the whole of the land is under irrigation, the revenue from 
this source will gradually be increased to at least 900,000 florins per annum within 
a period of, say, ten years. 
* A yoch, equal to 1°06 acre. 


FRANCIS CANAL COMPANY, HUNGARY. 
AUTHORISED BY THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Issue of £500,000 sterling, or 5,000,000 Florins Silver, Six per Cent. 
First Preference Bonds of £100 or 1,000 Florins Silver, bearing 
interest from Ist May, 1873. 

With Participation in the profits of the Company for the whole term of the con- 

ces-ion, after payment of Six per Cent. interest on the whole capital. 











FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To Messrs. I. Tuomson, T. BONAR, AND Co., LONDON. 
request that you will allot to 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to you the sum of £ 
ov the conditions of the prospectus, dated 12th June, 1873, Bonds of 
£100 or 1,000 florins silver each of the above-mentioned issue, and agree to 


accept the same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to , and to pay 
the further instalments thereon; and in default of due payment of any instalment 


agree that allotment and all previous payments shall be liable to forfei- 


ture by you 





Name in full 
Address seveeseesess 
Date 
Signature .........ceeseee - 

(Addition to be filled up if the applicant desires to pay in full.) 
desire to pay up subscription in full, discount at 5 per cent. to be allowed 


thereon for intervening period. 











”- 








Signature 
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DOMINION OF 
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CANADA. 





uit OF 


OTTAWA 


(THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA) 


SIX PER CENT. 


STERLING LOAN, 


Specially secured on the Water Rates of the City, and further on the General Rates leviable on the whole of the 
Assessable Property of the City. 





ISSUE OF £102,720 STERLING LOAN IN BONDS TO BEARER, OF £100, £200, AND £500 EACH, 
AND ONE BOND OF £220, 


Redeemable at Par in Gold, in London, on the Ist May, 1903, 


9° 


Unless previously redeemed by Drawings at the end of 10, 15, 20, or 25 Years, 





Interest payable in Gold in London, at the Banking-house of Messrs Grant Brothers and Co., Half-Yearly, on 1st May and 
1st November in each year, by Coupons annexed. 





Issue Price—£102 per Cent., 


INCLUDING COUPON FOR INTEREST 


ACCRUING FROM IsT MAY LAST. 


Reckoning such accrued Interest and Discount for pre-payment, the net price is reduced to about Par, or £100 per Cent. 





Messrs GRANT BROTHERS and CO., the Bankers and 
Agents in Europe of the Corporation of the City of Ottawa, 
the Capital of the Daminion of Canada, are prepared to 
receive applications for £102,720 Debenture Bonds of the City 
of Ottawa, created in pursuance of the Act of Parliament of 
the Province of Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada, 36 Vic.» 
Cap. 104, entitled “ The Ottawa Waterworks Amendment Act, 
1873.” 

These Bonds are specially secured on the water-rates of the 
City of Ottawa, with power, in addition, for the Municipality 
to levy a special rate-in-aid upon the whole of the assessable 
property of the City, and are issued for the purpose of con- 
structing Waterworks for the said City. 

The Bonds are to bearer, and are issued in denominations 
of £100, £200, £500, and one of £220. 

In the official statement of accounts, issued by the City, 
dated the 15th March, 1872, the total amount of the Debenture 
debt of the Corporation did not exceed £75,000, which has 
since been considerably reduced. 

The revenue of the Corporation for the fiscal-year ending 
3lst December, 1871, as certified by the City Auditors, 
amounted to 154,751 dollars. 

The value of the property in the City of Ottawa liable to be 
rated was, according to the assessment made last year, about 
7,000,000 dollars, or about 1,400,000/ sterling. 

The price of Subscription is 1027 per cent., payable as 
follows :— 

£10 per cent. on application. 


30 ” on allotment. 
20 » on 20th July, 1873. 





20 “~ on 20th August, 1873. 
22 - on 20th September, 1873. 
£102 


The interest on the Bonds, which accrues from 1st May 
last, is payable half-yearly, on the lst May and lst Novem- 
ber in each year. The first half-yearly Coupon, or £3 per 
£100 Bond, will become payable on the Ist November next. 

The principal is payable on the Ist May, 1903, and the Cor- 
poration are to raise annually, after completion of the Water- 
works, a sufficient sum to provide a Sinking Fund of £20,000 
at the end of each term of 10, 15, 20, and 25 years, and of 
£22,720 at the end of 30 years, to enable the Corporation to 
redeem the Bonds at par, by drawings, at the above respec- 
tive periods, in pursuance of the Act of Parliament. 





_ Both principal and interest are payable in sterling money 
in London, at the Banking House of Messrs Grant Brothers 
and Co., 24 Lombard street, E.C., London. 

_ Payments in anticipation of the instalments may be made 
in one payment on allotment, under discount at the rate of 
£6 per cent. per annum. Default in payment of any instal- 
ment when due, will render all previous payments liable to 
forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued against Allotment 
Letters and Receipts for Deposit, and will be exchanged for 
the Bonds when all the payments are completed. 

Copies of the Acts of Parliament of the Province of 
Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada, and of the last pub- 
lished accounts of the Corporation of the City of Ottawa for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1871, may be inspected 
at the offices of Messrs West and King, Solicitors, 66 Cannon 
street, E.C., London. 

Applications must be made in the annexed form, accom- 
panied by the deposit of £10 per cent. on the amount applied 
for. Should the amount allotted not require the whole sum 
so paid, the surplus will be applied towards the payment of 
the amount due on allotment. 

In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned 
forthwith without deduction. 

Forms of Subscription may be obtained on application. 

To illustrate the increasing favour with which well-secured 
Canadian Municipal Loans are regarded by English investors, 
it may be stated that the City of Quebec Six per Cent. Loan, 
issued by Messrs Grant Brothers and Co. in May, 1872, is now 
officially quoted on the London Stock Exchange at £108 to 
£110 per £100, or 8 to 10 per cent. premium. 

294 Lombard street, E.C., London, 13th June, 1873, 


DOMINION OF CANADA, 








CITY OF OTTAWA (CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION) SIX PER 
CENT. STERLING LOAN, 





IssvuE oF £102,720 Srertinec Bonps. 





No. 
To Messrs Grant Brothers and Co., 24 Lombard street, E.C., London. 

I request that you will allot to me £ of the above Loan, on 

which I enclose the required deposit of £10 per cent., or £ , 

and I agree to acce: t the said Bonds, or any less amount you may allot 

me, and to make the remaining payments thereon, in ancordance with 
the prospectus issued by you, dated 13th June, 1873. 

a GE TE SOE vacccesisccncecscnecciazeerss eee 

AGAIOES cocsscccocecceses 

Date 

















praa 


June 14, 1873.) 
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EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 





ISSUE OF £86,350 PERPETUAL 5 PER CENT. FIRST PREFERENCE STOCK, 


Being the Balance Unissued of the £400,000 Preference Stock of the Company, 
Which is the FIRST CHARGE on the net receipts of the undertaking, afier payment of the Interest on the Debenture Capital of the Company. 





Price of Issue, £72 10s per £100 Stock. 





DrrecTors. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., Chairman, 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-General BROWNRIGG, C.B. 


JOHN SALE BARKER, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq. 


ALFRED SMEE, Fsy., F.R.S. 


AUDITORS. 
¥, M. BROWNRIGG, Esq. H. H. STANSFELD, Esq. 
SoicrTors. 
Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS, and CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., London, 
BANKERS. 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
SECRETARY. 


G. E. COOPER, Esq. 


oO 


FFICE 


28 
8 GREAT WINCHESTER -STREET BUILDINGS, E.C., London. 





The DIRECTORS OF THE EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to 
receive applications for £86,350 PERPETUAL FIVE PER CENT. FIRST PRE- 
FERENCE STOCK (being the balance of £400,000 Preference Stock), entitled to 
dividend out of the profits of each year, in priority to the Ordinary Capital of the 
Company. 

The price of issue is £72 10s per £100 Stock, payable as follows, viz.:— 


£10 on each £100 Stock, payable on Application. 
om - — Allotment. 





20 

15 ca — - Ist August, 1873. 

15 a = — 1st September, 1873, 

12 10 - - - Ast October, 1873. 
£72 10 


Subscribers may pay up their Stock in full on any day when an instalment falls 
due, discount being allowed for such prepayment at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

This Stock now for Subscription is the Balance of the entire Preferences Capital 
of the Company,—which takes precedence of the Ordinary Share Capital, amount- 
ing to £1,400,000—(the whole of which has been issued and called up)—and is the 
first charge on the net profits of the undertaking, after payment of Interest on 
£566,600 Debenture Capital. 

‘ The total Capital of the Company, authorised by its Acts of Parliament, is as 
oliows, viz. :— 
£566,600 Debenture Capital, of which £466,600 has been raised ; 
£400,000 Preference Capital, of which £313,650 has already been allotted, and 
the Balance, viz., £36,350, is now offered for Subscription ; 
£1,400,000 Ordinary Capital, all issued and called up. 

The Line is worked by the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Com- 

ny, under an agrecment confirmed by Act of Parliament, for a term of 21 years, 

rom Ist January, 1870, at a per-centage for working expenses of 53 per cent. of the 

gross receipts, revisable every five years in favour of the East London Company, 
but never to exceed 53 per cent., with the option to the Brighton Company of 
continuing the agreement in perpetuity. 

Among the advantages of this agreement no capital will be required to be raised 
by the East London Company for Rolling Stock, and the maximum rate for work- 
ing expenses being fixed, the revenue will be freed from liability to fluctuations 
from increased cost of iron, coal, and labour. 

The Sections completed and at work are :— 

1. From the New Cross Station of the Brighton Railway to Wapping. 
2. From the Old Kent Road Station of the South London Railway to Wapping. 

The traffic from these Sections is most encouraging, having increased 20 per 
‘cent. last year over the previous year; and notwith ling the i lete state of 





the Line, nearly one million two hundred thousand Passengers were carried during 
the past twelve months; but this forms no index to the very large traffic which 
will be obtained when the system is completed. 

The Works in the London Docks, and upon the sections between Wapping and 
the Docks, and north of the Docks to the Shadwell Station, are being pushed 
forward with great energy by Messrs. T. and C. Walker, the Contractors. 

The first half of the Cofferdam in the Docks is nearly finished, and will soon be 
ready for the brickwork of the tunnel. 

The Works to connect the Line by direct physical junctions at New Cross with 
the London, Brighton, and South-Coast, and the South-Eastern Railways are pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when completed trains will 8 over these Lines on to the 
East London Railway without change of carriage for either Passengers or Goods. 

Possession is obtained of nearly all the property required between Shadwell and 
Bethnal Green, and the Directors have every reason to believe that the Works will 
be completed by November of next year. 

This progress giving confidence in the early completion of the Works has been 
appreciated by the public, the price of the Shares having in the last few months 
advanced nearly 75 per cent., or from 3} to 44 per Share to 6 to 6} per Share, and 
the Debenture Stock is at a premium. 

The Company have running powers over the Great Eastern Line to the Central 
Broad Street Station, adjoining the Station of the North London Railway and the 
4ntended Station of the Metropolitan Railway. 

It will be seen by reference to the accompanying Map that the East London 
Railway, when completed, will form a highway for traffic be:ween the Northern 
snd Southern systems of Railways, by means of junctions or connections with 

1. The Great-Eastern Railway at Bethnal Green, 

2. The London and Brighton Railway at New Cross, 

8. The South-Eastern Railway at New Cross, and 

4. The South London Railway at Old Kent Road. 
Zt will also be brought into immediate proximity to 

5. The North London Railway at Broad Street, and 

6. The Metropolitan Railway at Broad Street, 
by means of which the entire district South of the Metropolis now traversed by the 
Southern Lines, and that traversed by the Great Eastern, the Blackwall, and the 
Tilbury and Southend Railways on the East and North-East, will be brought into 








connection with the City at the Central Broad Street Station; direct communica- 

tion will thus be afforded not only for the large residential traffic on the great Lines 

before mentioned, but also eventually for the transmission of Goods and Minerals, 

as well as Passengers, toand from the manufacturing districts and the Continent. 
With regard to the revenue on the completion of the Railway available for pay- 

ing the Interest on the Preference Capital, the following of the 

a other Metropolitan Lines will show the ample security for holders of the Stock, 





In 1865 the receipts of the Metropolitan Railway were £740 per mile per week 
they are now nearly £1,200. - ’ - ” : 

Tae North London Railway receipts were £370, and are now nearly £600 per 
mile per week. 

The Metropolitan District Railway, recently completed, is earning £650 per 
mile weekly from Passengers only. 

Tt mus* be safe to estimate the receipts of the East London Railway, from Pas- 
sengers and Goods, shortly after its completion, as equal to those of the M 
litan District Railway, which would produce nearly £220,000 per annum, and after 
deducting working expenses, would fave about £105,000 per annum net. 

The amount required for the Interest on £466,600 Debenture Capital authorised 
under the East London Act of 1865, and £100,000 to be raised under the Act of 
1870, is together only £34,000 per annum, leaving an estimated income of £70,000 
per annum, on which the Preference Stock will have the first charge. 

The amount required for the Interest on the Preference Stock being only 
£20,000 per annum, the estimated available revenue for its payment is three and a | 
half times the amount required. 4 

Provisional Certificates will be issued in the first instance, and will be exchanged 
for Stock Certificates when all the Instalments are paid. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 
Stock applied for, may be made on the annexed Form. 

If any instalment is not paid when due the allotment may be cancelled, and all 
previous payments re’ for the benefit of the Company. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be returned 
forthwith without deductions ; and should a smaller amount be allotted than applied 
for, the balance paid on spplication will be applied towards payment of the amount 
payable on allotment. 

The popularity of well-secured English Railway Preference Stocks, as an invest- 
ment, is well known; the average value of a 5 per Cent. Preference Stock is 100 to 
110, and there can be no doubt that when this Line is completed and the traffic 
developed, the Preference Stock of this Company should attain a similar value. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the S 'y, at the 
Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C., Lendon, or 
from any London stuckbroker.—By order of the Board, 

WILLIAM HAWES, Chairman. 
G. E. COOPER, Secretary. 


3 Great WINCHESTER-STREBT BurLrrnes, E.C., London, 12thJune, 1873. 


EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 
ISSUE OF £86,350 PERPETUAL FIVE PER CENT. 
FIRST PREFERENCE STOCK. 

Being tho Balance unissued of the £400,000 Preforence Stock of 
the Company. 


Price of Issue, £72 10s per £100 Stock. e 








FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To THE Direcrors OF THE East LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, the sum of ounds, being a deposit of £10 per cent. on £ 
Perpetual 5 per Cent. First Preference Stock of THs East Lonpun RalLwaY 
Company, I request you will allot me that amount, and I agree to accept the same, 
or any smaller amount you may allot to me, on the terms stated in the Prospectus 
dated 12th June, 1873, and to pay the further iustalments thereon at the times 


mentioned in such Prospectus. 


Name (in full) 

















(Addition to be signed by Subscribers who wish to pay in full) 
I desire to pay up in full on allotment, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY ? 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET aanCr ae TO THE ROYAL 





85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


DEATH of BARON LIEBIG, , 

ESPECTFUL NOTICE is given by 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY 
(Limited), that the Guarantee Certificate of Genuine- 
ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 
Professor Max von Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
accordance with Baron Liebig’s own directions made 
many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann yon Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 

Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (Corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CU. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
TT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 




















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
ost, on the circumference of the body two inches 
Solow the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c, They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
Ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS,| 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE" | 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil “sa Warehousemen, and 
thers. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established December, 1835. 

Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital....... eerecccsess £3,205,055 15 
Gross Annual Income 5 
During the past year 1,008 proposals were received, 





assuring £342.850, the premiums thereon amounting to 
£11,189 per annum. : 

The accounts for the year show a balance of receipts 
over disbursements of £103,969 4s, 10d., thereby increas- 
ing the Accumulated Fund of the Institution to 
£3,205,055 15s, 4d., which amount is invested on mort- 
gage of real estate and other securities, including 
£248,053 advanced on loan to Members on security of 
their policies, 

The entire working expenses, including commission, 
are less than 4} per cent. on the gross annual income. 

The total amount paid in Claims on the decease 
of members since December, 1835, including bonuses, 
is £3,176,620 7s. 3d, 

The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured, and applied in reduction of the premiums, 
or as bonuses added to the sums assured. 

The profits declared at the division 20th November, 
1872, now in course of distribution, amount to 
£519,223 16s. 5d., making the total profits realised 
since December, 1835, £2,305,33017s. 6d. 

In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected 
at the request of the Proposer, for the separate benefit 
of wife and children. These policies are not subject 
to the control of the husband or of creditors, and are 
free from probate duty. 

Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on 
application. HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 

London, May 30, 1873. 


XNOVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 








The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
tionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
54 per cent. per annum for 5 years 

5 — — —3 — 

Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
4 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 

bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 











64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) . 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, f Secretaries. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
2.0 WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of management under 3 per cent. 





others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet, 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


amounting to £458,200. The Policies issued were 736, | 


er 
ELICAN LIFE } 
P COMPANY. INSURANCE 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster, 





7 ——— DIRECTORS. 

enry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P. | Henry Lancel 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | med oot Etiond, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubboe 

Henry Farquhar, Esq. M.P., F.R.S, wie one 


Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq 


_ hart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith Eaq 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY, 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation ; 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. = 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assuran 
£100 for the whole term of life :— sie 
Without With 


Profits. | Profits. Age. 


Age. | Without | With 


Profits.| Profits, 
15 |£11L O} £115 0} 40 | £218 10 £3 6 5 
20 113 10) 119 3 50 | 40 9 410 7 
30 2 4 0) 210 4 o|él0oé67.s 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
ennmeration of Safe [Investments paying from 10 to 29 
per cent. 

LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 3 Royal 
Exchange Buildings, London, EC. 


| 














promciat. oa en nintsgeiinintapaie iia 

ge et epee ge tse NETTING, 
_4 the cheapest and most durable, 1d per square 

yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 

carriage free. 

EDGINGTON'S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
maintained their celebrity as the best. 

TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, and every other kind 
of NETTING. 

A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap. 

Sample of material free on application. 

Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and 00., 

52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, S.E 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and 00., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 














> INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


| hag sage CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 
pints, A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEILN;; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distnctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Siguature of the Importers. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 

and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


| E AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents :—W. Bsst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


A7ANTED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilwortl 
Street, Londoa, W. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that céle- 
brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 94 

















per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
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UDDEN MOURNING— 
Mesers. JAY are always provided with experi- 

ced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any | 

rt of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, | 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses. bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 

General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. | 

Beasonable estimates also given for household mourn- | 

ing at a great saving to aes oF smal] families. | 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





| 
| 





nae “DP Rrani w1rEen " 
OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'’S | 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to | 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to | 

941 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EC., 
svhere all communications should be addressed. 








IDMAN'S SEA SALT, extracted from | 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute | 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.O. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7Ib., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
fassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 

very want of the age, presenting to every one 

the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 

@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 

galt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derfal effects in many cases of giandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, _— joints, &c— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 























IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 

powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 

ner. For very young children the bath should be 

tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 

druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.O. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
words, “Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 








QF ANISH FLY is thé acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
A A Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, seut free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 

REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
@ perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, 
Sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

A -—By damping the head with this beautifully- 

perfumed Waeh, in two days the hair becomes its 

original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 

10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


OSE MACHINE—tThis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 

hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an iJl-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
passat pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
OSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 











two stamps, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—A New Romance of the West 
Riding, entitled, 


HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
By the Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall.” 2 vols., 21s. [Now ready. 


NOTICE.—SECOND = of Mrs. CHRISTIAN'S 
YOVEL. 


’ 
WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward 
CHRISTIAN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ We most heartily commend Mrs. Christian's ven- 
ture to our readers, in the firm belief they will thank 
us for the suggestion, and agree that we have not said 
half enough for the merits of ‘ Welmar'’s Trust.’"'— 
Victoria Magazine, 

“Likely to be a favourite with the novel-reading 
public...... May safely be recommended to the lovers of 
fietion.”"—Sunday Times. 

“ A capital story, fall of striking dramatic interest.” 
—Literary World. 


NEARER and DEARER. By Mrs. 
po aa Author of “Building upon Sand.” 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. 


By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, 108 6d. 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 


FANNY FIsHer. 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life’s a 
Feast. By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols., 
21s. [Next week. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 South- 
ampton Street, Strand. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 

a Collections to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

» and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN—H. J. 
NICOLL’S TRAVELLING, TOURIST, and 
CRUISING SUITS, from Three Guineas; Shower- 
roof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; Summer Llama 
st Coats, from 10s 6d; Tweed Negligé and Boating 
Jackets, from 15s 6d ; in Melton cloths from 21s. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
SEASONABLE NOVELTIES in SUITS and 
DRESSES.—Washing Suits of Regatta cloth, from 
10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Materials, from 15s 6d. 
Knickerbocker Suits, in Summer Angola Cloths, from 
2ls. Light Tweed Overcoats from I4s; ditto, Melton, 


from 21s. 
NICOLL’S 





OR LADIES.—H. J. 
SUPERIOR RIDING HABITS, from Three to 
Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Riding Hats, 
trimmed, from 21s; Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 
2ls; Ditto, Costumes, from 31s 6d; Light Llama Dust 
Cloaks; the New Polonaise Jackets; the Ladies’ 
Driving Coats; the Walking Habit Dress; the Ladies’ 
Waterproof * Dreadnought" Ulster Coats; with other 
Fashionable Novelties for the Season. 

Hi. J. NICOLL’S Addresses in London are :—114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. Branch Estab- 
lishments: at Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; Liver- 
pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New Street. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beanty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ............ from 93 94 to £9 5s, 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders .......00...0esssseee+s! from 4s to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders «from £2 178 to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces............ from £1 10s to £100, 
Fire-Lrons (Set of three from 4s to £5 10s, 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do. do, zine-lined, from 
5s 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 63; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 14s ; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 15%. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coa! Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 


\ ILLIAM §S& BURTON, 











General Furnishing Ir ger, by appoi 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 

<jngdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


History of Two Queens: Catharine 
of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. 
Herworta Dirxox. SECOND EDITION. Vols. 
I. and IL.. 8vo, 30s. 
“This clever and original work is a valuable con- 
tribution to English history."—Daily News. 


To and From Constantinople. By 


Hvpsert E. H. JeRNninGuam, Author of “ Life ina 
Freuch Chateau.” 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Recollections of a Page at the 
COURT of LOUIS XVI. Edited from the French 
by CHARLOTTE M. YonGs, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 8vo, 14s. 

“This is one of those few books which ought to 
be welcome to all sorts of readers."—Zraminer. 


The Lion and the Elephant. By 
©. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami,” &c. 
Edited by L. Luoyp, Author of “ Field Sports of 
the North,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, lds. 


From the Thames to the Tamar: 


a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rey. A, G. 
L’EsTRANGE. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ A pleasant, readable book.”—<Spectator. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Alibé, Author of “ Rita,” &c. ‘ols. 


Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 


La FAnv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


Oliver Beaumont and Lord 
LATIMER. By Lady Emity Ponsonsy, Author 
of “ The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 

“Lady Emily Ponsonby has in this work added 
another wreath to her literary crown.”—Court Journal. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels of the year."—Athenaum. 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine 
Kin@, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment.” 
“ Miss King’s second novel is much better written 


than her first." —Spectator. 
Pe oweres FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, — and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W,, 

And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the lic. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 wards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pre d by Connoi s “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Gnrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sec the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


























Nore IOUS and DIGESTIVE 
COCOA. 

Speciall red for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Detility. end Pull y Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 64 by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Feap. 8y¥o, cloth, price 5s. 


- 
THE DREAM AND THE DEED, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PATRICK SCOTT, 
Author of “ Footpaths Between Two Worlds,” etc. 

“ A bitter and able satire on the vice and follies of the day, literary, social, and 

political.”—Standard. 

“* Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy." —£dinburgh 
Daily Review. 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Immediately, at all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 


By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “ Peccavi; or, Geoffrey Singleton'’s Mistake.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





This day, 8vo, price 1s. 


THE NEW ASPECT OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 


A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. 


NEXT WEEK.—In post 8vo, with a Coloured Map showing the Latest Boundaries, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


THE EMPIRES AND CITIES OF ASIA. 
By A. GRUAR FORBES. 
VIRTUE and CO., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





No. L, in 8vo, 268 pages, price 4s, sewed. 


ERMATHENA; a Series of Papers on Literature, Science, 
and Philosophy. By Members of Trinity College, Dublin. (To be continued 
Annually.) 
London LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Dublin: E. PONSONBY. 





Just published, in royal 8yo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HE PANDECTS;; a Treatise on the Roman Law, and upon 


its Connection with Modern Legislation. By J. E. Goupsmit, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by R. Dg TRAcY GouLD, M.A., Counsellor-at-Law. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK by BISHOP COLENSO, 
On Friday next, the 20th inst., in 8vo. 
ECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE 
4 STONE; with Appendices, containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative; [I. The 
Original Story of the Exodus; III. The Pre-Christian Cross. By the Right Rev. 
JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
The New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGOE contains a very large and 
varied Selection of POPULAR BOOKS at the lowest current prices. 
*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A(N) Ice Lecture for the Warm 
Weather, by Prof. Gardner, with brilliant experiments.— Mr. George Buck- 

land's New Fairy Entertainment, The Enchanted Glen. Written by Dr. Croft. 
Lecture by Mr. King, Spring Buds. A Batch of Babies.—How to get to Vienna, by 
Mr. B. J. Malden—A Superb Fairy Fountain—The Mysterious Youth, Master 
Taylor.— Many other entertainments.—Open, 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Eautio CasTELar, 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 yol. 8vo. 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF. 


CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. Ni ready 
“ And music shall untune the sky."—DRYDEN and HANDEL. — P 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8yo, 


[Vow ready. 
FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Wittram McCatt, 
n 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fetix WHITEHURST. In 2 vols, 8yo. 
[Vow ready, 

The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Tdle 


Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Yow ready 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivpet, 


Author of “George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ The Race 
for Wealth,” “Far Above Rubies,” “ Home, Sweet Home!” “ A Life's Assize’* 
&e., &c. In 3 vols. [Shortly, ; 


LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farseon, Author of 


“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’ Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese ang 
Kisses.” In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 


of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &., &c. In 8 vols, 


(Now ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Menrvyy 


MERRITON. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols. 
[Vow ready, 


HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Riwpeut, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &. In 
3 vols. [Now ready, 


A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 


EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. Dyne Fenton, Author 


of “ Sorties from Gib.,” “ Military Men I Have Met,” &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





ONDON SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS.—See | the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 4}d) for View and Plans of 
School, Old Ford Road; Restoration of Egyptian Temple, with Illustrations ; News 
from Bucharest, Buenos Ayres, Suez, America, &c.; History of Staffordshire Pot- 
teries; Strength of Cement; Art, Science, and Sanitary Progress.—1 York Street, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 


_ PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d perlb. Full 
particulars on application at 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABRIEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





One Shilling. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES pewowars PILLS exercise most 
AT 


DEAN E’S. 


ESTABLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


wonderful power in promoting appetite, im- 
proving digestion, regulating the bowels, and remov- 
ing nervousness and debility. The weakest will take 
no harm from the use of this alterative and tonic 
medicine, but will gradually regain their health. The 


A.D. 1700. 





TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 
E.gctro ForKs—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
* SPOONS, 26s to 44s; a 17s to 34s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
Evectro T&A AND CorréeE Sets, from £3 10s to £18. 
DisH CovgeRS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, 
ELgectro Crvzts, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 ds. 
on LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s. 
LAMPs—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
BronZzeED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
CoOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 





OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| FenperRs—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 33 6d to £6. 


Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTHsS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTeaDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3 do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
on Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 

” Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 15s. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goopbs, BRUSHES, Mats, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





strongest will preserve themselves from many of the 
mishaps into which their boasted strength and fearless- 
ness of results often betray them. Long-suffering 
invalids may look towards this rectifying and revivify- 
ing medicine with the certain hope of having their 
maladies mitigated, if not removed, by their means} 
In short, for all ages, circumstances, and conditions, 
Holloway points out the treatmeat which is competent 
to check the progress of disorder in, and expel its seeds 
from, the human frame. 





ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—A Trial of @ 
single dose will produce conviction that they 
invigorate the feeble, restore the invalid to health, 
and do good in all cases. In boxes, Is 14d, 28 9d, and 
in family packets, 1ls each, Sold by all Chemists. 
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In large crown 8v0, price 5s cloth gilt, postage 6d. 


- 
OUT-DOOR COMMON BIRDS. 
THEIR HABITS AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
With Eighty Original Illustrations of the Birds and their Eggs. 
By HENRY STANNARD. 
«Almost every bird that makes the woods musical in June is pictured and 
ibed by the author.”—Ji/ustrated Paper. 


descr’ 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Strect, Covent Garden. 





A COUNTRY BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
In small crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage 4d. 
ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. 


By J. T. BURGESS, 
A New AND [MPROVED EpITION. 


With Practical Illustrations, Printed in Colours, and a Full Index of the Common | 


Name, Scientific Name, Natural Family, Where Found, and Time of Flowering, of 

all Wayside, Field, Hedgerow, River, Moorland, Meadow, Mountain, and Sea-Sho re 
ants. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


a a aaa ar aene — 
From A CORRESPONDENT.—“ The continual use of the book saved me Four Pounds 


in 1872. 


MY MARKET TABLE. 


SHOWING THE VALUE OF ANY ARTICLE PER POUND AND OUNCE 
FROM 6d TO Is 6d, 


Invaluable to all Housekeepers who appreciate economical expenditure, Price 1s; 
post free, Is 1d. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





INDIA OFFICE, May 31, 1873. 
HE under-mentioned SUMS, remitted by the several 


Administrators-General and Official Trustees of India, previously to 
December 31, 1872, for Payment in this Country, remain UNCLAIMED:— 



















































































































Date of Re-| Presi- 
mittance. | dency. | Estate. To whom Payable. Amount. 
1858. July |Bengal Bogle, George . . J. Hunter )£1 2 9) 
1859. Nov. |Madras Babington, W. R. |Mrs. Babington . 08 0 
1864, Mar. (Bengal |Bordieu, Mrs. H. Mrs. A. ©. Ander lo75 
1864. July |Madras Blood, Major W. \G. L. Fitzmaurice.... 77 10 10 | 
1864. Aug. |Bengal (Batty, E. ........0. Mary Batty....... 513 3 
1867. Apri!| Ditto ...!Brierly, Serjt. John Mrs. M. Brierly ....... «| 1513 0} 
1868, May | Ditto ...|Boulton, Lieut. A.J. ... J. Boulton and others......) 3 0 9/| 
1869. Mar. |Ditto ... Buclton, P. H. ©... .... Col, W. Burlton....... 115 10 
1870. July |Ditto ...|Brewitt, William . ...|Miss E. L. Brewitt. 29 3 
1864. July |Madras \Cundy, Lieut. R. . c0etS. Oo CUNGY..cceceece 113 2 
1864. Oct. [Bengal (Crossman, John ...........- |Mrs. Crossman | 1 4 0} 
1869. Sept. | Ditto .... Chisholm, G. W. H. Edeath and another...) 0 7 2 } 
1851. Dec. |Bombay Davison, Lieut. A. ........., RB. Davison ......cceeceseeeees 10 8 3) 
1870. Mar. |Bengal Denviss, Lieut-Col. G. G. |G. and E. Fields & others | 8 12 2) 
1872. Feb. |Madras Day, Lieut-Col. J. C. {Scanlon & Co. and others | 18 7 6) 
1864, Nov. [Bengal Eciford, R. |General Eckford 17 4| 
1866, Aug. |Diito ....Evans, Capt. H. J. Major Evans .. 6 6 0} 
1876. July |Bombay Edwardes, Capt. B. M, J, M. Edwardes.. 1216 8} 
1864. April|Bengal |Fraser, A. B..........-+-... J.and ©. Warwick .. 3315 1) 
1853. Mar. |Ditto ...!Gerard, Capt. Patrick ...!W. Gerard, deceased | 48 1 0 
1868. Aug. |Ditto ...\Grey, Lieut. C. W.......... ED. EEUttOm ccccccceccccccscceces 46 0) 
1862, June |Ditto ...\Hale, E. D. .. «| 36 7 5 
1866, July |Ditto ...|Hoche, A. O.., EE 1114 8 
1869, Dec. |Ditto .../Heath, J. B. .. »-/Mrs. M. A. Heath .......000+6 | 5 5 2] 
1872, April) Ditto ...| Harper, J. F.........e0eeeseeee Secretary of Bridlington; | 
| | Lifeboat Association ...). 513 7) 
1872. May |Ditto ...| Hunter, J. R.......-ceseseeee His Executors........00+ | 28:12 9| 
1875. Dec. |Bombay| Henderson, W. H. J....... W. E. B. Henderson......... 170 9 3 
1858, 1861,| | | 
and 1862. |Bengal |Limrick, Mrs. M...... ... Mrs. Rogers and others ...| 26 15 10 
1862. Dec. |Madras |Leader, Major W Mrs. Fennell and another 10 2 8} 
1862 1866 Bengal Lamb, Dr. G... D. Lamb ...... 210 2| 
1857. June |Ditto .,,| Mitchell, Isabe James Mitche 2) 
1858, Sept.| Ditto ...,; Mann, Samuel ., ..| William Syer 0) 
1861. Oct. |Ditto ....McEgan, W. B... ../G. H. Cook... 0} 
1862. April/Ditto ...|Maling, Lieut-Col. ..|C. Brimall 1) 
1866, June Ditto ... Macdonald, Sir J. --|D. Nisbett ......... A 2 
1868. Oct. |Madras |Morton, Dr. D. T... . Rev. M. Thackeray ......... » 0 | 
1872. April Bengal |McFarlane, John.. .. Rev. J. A. Johnstone ...... 10 
1872, June |Ditto ...)McLeod, A. D. ., Mrs. Eliza Cairns ... 7 6 | 
1852. July |Ditto .../Pugh, Hugh ...........-s00-/Mrs. J. Pugh .......+6 0 0} 
1866. June |Ditto ...|Perkins, Lieut. H. G. . 3 811 
1867. Nov. |Ditto ...|Paterson, Capt. D. ..... 116 7 
1871. Nov. Madras |Philipps, Major J. G. H.... Bz. 
1872. Sept./Bengal |Parry, John ........0000e . y O. F ose | 6 211 
1870. Mar. |Ditto ...|Renny, Col. R. 117 9 
1870. July [Bombay Richardson, G. . & M_tthew Richar 61910) 
1866, May |Bengal |Smith, Capt. J 4 Mrs.’ E. Fort andothers! 3 8 9} 
1867. July |Ditto ...\Shum, W. J. ........ 3 we ¥ @ 
1870, Feb. |Bombay Serle, Lieut. E, G. ld | 0 310 
1872. Oct. |Bengal Sydenham, John .........+.. |W. Yandle and W. Lans- 
| | | GOWNE ...ccccccccvecscccsonsee 206 5 0 
1867. Dec, |Ditto ...| Thompson, J. B. ..... eoceees ‘Walter Betts . 1617 7 
1862. Sept. |Ditto ...| Wilson, Brigadier E. P....|M. C. Wilson . 77:19 5 
1863. Mar. |Ditto ...| Wright, Mrs. E....... .|W. Walker. | 63 4 1) 
1869. Nov. |Ditto ...| Wilson, George .|Mrs. M. Wilson... | 19 3 8 
1871, Aug. |Ditto ...; Waters, T. P.... .|Mrs. E. P. Waters | 1519 1) 
1858, Mar. Bombay! Young, Jobn ........0..0+« + Jeremiah Young .........6 |33 5 7 





Apply at the Department of the Official Agent to the Administrators-General of 
India, at this Office. 
M. HORNIDGE, Official Agent to the Administrators-General of India. 








INDIA OFFICE, May 31, 1873. 
(THE under-mentioned SUMS, remitted by the several 
Administrators-General of India to the Secretary of State for India in | 
Council, previously to December 31, 1872, for Payment, in accordance with the 
Provisions of the Regimental Debts’ Act, 1863, remain UNCLAIMED :— 



















Date of Remittance Presidency. Estate. | Amount. 
—— 
1870. February .../Bengal ......|Burgess, Serjt. H. . | £4017 8 
seve. June Madras ......\Condy, Major G. J. . | 1615 7 
a May.... Bengal ,.....| Hughes, Sub-Conductor J. 1015 411 
bony August Ditto ........./ Lewin, Lieut. F.C. ....... ee Ey 
867. April .........|Ditto .........|Richards, Capt. W. J. . 616 6 
pang August ....../Ditto .........|Ramsay, Cornet J. A. .... 106 7 7 
tere y --|Ditto .. .. Smyth, Sub-Conductor J. H. | 2312 4 
ss Ditto .....0...| Warden, Colonel R. P.  ....ssssseceeses | 86 6 8 








I Apply at the Department of the Official Agent to the Adiministrators-General of 
ndis, at this Office. 


M. HORNIDGE, Official Agent to the Administrators-Genera] of India. 





| HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR THE WEEK. 


One vol. 8vo, cloth, 
THE 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
PRIMITIVE, PAPAL, AND PROTESTANT, 


Including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic Agitations, and Church Progress 
of the last Half-Century. 


| 

| By JAMES GODKIN, 
Author of * Ireland, her Churches.” 
} 





Two vols, post 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


| SARA COLERIDGE: 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF, 
Edited by her DAUGHTER. 
With Portraits, 





Two vols. post 8vo, cloth. 


POLITICAL WOMEN. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 





Crown Syo, cloth, 


WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN? 


By Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


HYMNS AND VERSES. 








ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 
By HENRY DOWNTON, M.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


ILAM EN NAS. 
HISTORICAL TALES AND ANECDOTES OF THE TIMES OF 
THE EARLY KHALIFAHS. 

Translated from the Arabic Originals 
By Mrs. GODFREY CLERK. 

Author of * The Antipodes and Round the World.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A 
NAVAL FAMILY. 


| WITH LETTERS FROM H.M. WILLIAM IV., ADMIRALS LORDS HOWE, 


HOOD, SIR HUGH CHRISTIAN, &e. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR TRAHERNE, née Miss CHRISTIAN. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


STUDIES AND ROMANCES. 


By H. SCHUTZ-WILSON. 





New and Cheaper Edition, illustrated, price 6s, 
COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR’S 
INDIAN TALES. 


VOL. L—THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 





NEW BOOK FOR SHIPMASTERS. 


THE PORT OF REFUGE; 
OR, COUNCIL AND AID TO SHIPMASTERS IN DIFFICULTY, 
DOUBT, OR DISTRESS. 
By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “ A Handbook of Average,” &c. 
SUBJECTS :— 
THE SHIPMASTER'S POSITION AND DUTIES—AGENTS AND AGENCY—AVERAGB— 


BOTTOMRY, AND OTHER MEANS OF RAISING MONEY—THE CHARTER PARTY AND 
BiLL oF LADING—STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU ; AND THE SHIPOWNER'S LIEN—COLLISION. 





This day, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORK STREET, 
LONDON. 


By the Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 





This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s. 


PHYSICS AND POLITICS; 

OR, THOUGHTS ON THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF “NATURAL SELECTION ” AND “INHERITANCE” ‘TO 
POLITICAL SOCIETY. 

By WALTER BAGEHOT. 

*,* Boing Volume IL of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


HENRY 8. KING and CO., 
65 CORNHILL; and 12 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, medium 8yo, 16s. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the COMMENTARY of the HOLY 


BIBLE; EXPLANATORY and CRITICAL. By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURUH. 


CONTENTS :— 
Kin@s II, Curonicies, EzRA, NEHEMIAH, EstHER—By Canon RAWLINSON. 





Volumes already Published :— 
Vou. 1—THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, 30s. Vou. I1.—THE HistoricaL Books. Vol. L, 20s. 
GeENESIS—Bishop of Ely. JosHvuA—Canon Espin. 
Exopvus—Canon Cook and Rev. Samuel Clark. JUDGES, 
Leviticus—Rey. Samuel Clark. | Wells. 
NumBers—Canon Espin and Rey. J. F. Thrupp. | Kineés L.—Canon Rawlinson. 
DEUTERONOMY—Canon Espin. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published. 
A TRUE REFORM E R. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, a RE-ISSUE, Six Double Volumes, cloth, with upwards of 1,200 Engravings on Wood, 
price £1 1s, postage 2s 4d. 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART.) 


Edited by DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., 
Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 


“The most valuable contribution ever made to the scientific instruction in every class of society."—Sir 
DAVID BREWSTER. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 64d, cloth. 
STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 
Boing a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable 
wimplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, amd it really fillsa 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“Tt is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms......Full 


tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
verities of the Christian religion."’ — Noncon- 


Sormist. 


“ We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.” —Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 





of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 





words." —Aritish Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, shortly to be published, 
GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 








Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 


(JUNE NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs, SHARP and ©0O., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
( Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Ruth, SAMUEL—Bishop of Bath and 


heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle | 


j This day is published. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES 


According to Literal and Futurist 
Principles of Interpretation, 
By Mrs. MACLACHLAN (of Maclachlan), 
Crown &vo, price 4s, 
} Lately published, by the same Author, 
NOTES on the UNFULFILLED PROPHECIES of 


| ISAIAH, addressed to the Jew first, 
| the Gentile. Post 8¥o, 88 64. eee 


NOTES on the BOOK of REVELATION. Post 8yo 68, 

| NOTES on REFERENCES and QUOTATIONS ; 

| the NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Post 8vo, 8s 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh, 
JAMES NISBET and Co., London. 





Now ready. 
TOTES on BANKING 
r By H. RB. INGLIS PALGRAVE, ‘ 
Price 6s. 


London: JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
he the ‘BOY’ WAITS.” 
By J. Mortimer GRANVILLE. 


HENRY FROWDE, 53 Paternoster Row. 
| Now ready, price 1s. 


|¢\N a NEW TREATMENT of 
CANCER, by Internal Remedies only, 

| de Gros, M.D. » os 

| BAILLIERE and Co., 20 King William Street, Strand, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
In 3 vols, imp. 8vo, £1 11s 6d. A New Edition (now 
ready) of 
pD* ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN. 
$ TARY. Condensed by the Rev. Roszrr 
NEWTON YOUNG. 
London: WILLIAM TgG¢, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8y0, price 7s 6d. 
COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN 
THEORY of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky’'s “ History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne.” By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Warrington: PERCIVAL PEARSE. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 


HE TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL to 
SPEECH, with Illustrations of the Power of 
Speech in the African Confessors. By the Hon. 
EvwarbD TWISLETON. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
az Just published, 8vo, pr:ce Is. 
HE DARWINIAN THEORY and 
the LAW of the MIGRATION of ORGANISMS, 
Translated from the German of Moritz Wagner, 
Honorary Professor at the Ludwig Maximilian Uni- 
versity of Munich, and Member Extraordinary of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Seiences. By James L. 
Laingp, Assistant-Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 





Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 
Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; Illustrated. 


HE STOMACH and its ‘TRIALS. 
CONTENTS .—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
andits causes. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 
Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 
Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. 
—How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 
Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure— 
Piles. Treatment by a new and successful mode. 
With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 
vent Heart Disease —Nervous complaints. Nervous 
Depression. {[rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure —Sore Throat and 
its Cure.—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 
treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert & 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 
tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable 
Hints on Constipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides. 
Nature’s Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, &c. To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 
Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 
on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrhcea—The above 
treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 
manual of health that has yet been pubilshed. 
Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence a8 
a scholar :—“I have carefully read over your treatise, 
and from sad experience, endorse every word of it 
For some time previous, my stomach retained very 
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little food. I was really starving in the midst of plenty. 
Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
my food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude I 
shall never be able to discharge.” : 

Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—“ Your treatise 
contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
which is not always found pervading the pages of 
medical works. I wish you every possible success in 
your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment. 

“The brochure is well worth perusal.’—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 

“ The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
variety of subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free 
from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling. 
—VNorthern Review. 

J. 0. ENO, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyn® 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


PUBLISHED BY 


wM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


AMANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
. With a general Introduction on the 

oan of toolegy. By Henry ALLEYNE 
NicHoLson, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c., Professor of 


Natural History in the University of Toronto. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 674, with 243 
Engravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 
“Jt is the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England, but in Europe."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
20, 1871. 
aw best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possess.”—Lancet, May 18, 1872. 


By the same Author, 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 


Schools. Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings 

on Wood, 6s. 

“This capital introduction to natural history is 

{illustrated and well got up in every way. We should 

be glad to see it generally used in schools.”"—Medical 
Press and Circular. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. With 127 

Engravings. A New Edition, 2s 6d. 

“ Very suitable for junior classes in schools. There 

is no reason why anyone should not become acquainted 

with the principles of the science, and the facts on 

which they are based, as set forth in this volume.”"— 
Lancet. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of BIOLOGY Crown 8vo, with numerous Engray- 
ings, 5s. 
“Admirably written and fairly illustrated, and 
Ddrings within the compass of 160 pages the record of 
investigations and discoveries scattered over as many 
yolumes. Seldom indeed do we find such subjects 
treated in a style at once so popular and yet so minutely 
accurate in scientific detail."—Scotsman. 


A MANUAL of PALAONTOLOGY for the 


Use of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Paleontology. Crown 8vo, with 
upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 


EXAMINATIONSin NATURAL 


History; being a Progressive Series of Questions 
adapted to the Author's Introductory and Advanced 
Text-Books and the Student's Manual of Zoology, 1s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. Kerry JounsTon, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.,, 
Author of “ The Physical Atlas,” &c. 


49 Maps, with a Complete Index of easy reference to 

each, comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in 

this Atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or 
morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps clearly printed and carefully coloured, 
with General Index. 


By A. Kerre Jounston, F RSE, F.RGS., &. 
Imperial 4to, £2 12s 6d, half-bound morocco. 
WIttiAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By JouN Hitt BurToN, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
Continued in this Edition down to the Extinc- 
tion of the last Jacobite Insurrection. 
VoL. IV., price 7s 6d. 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF MARY'S REIGN, 
IMPRISONMENT, AND FLIGHT. 


“The whole volume reads like a strange and painful 
Tomance.”— Scotsman. ‘ = wv 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, crown 
8vo0, 7s 6d each, bound in cloth. . 9s 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
In Four Volumes, feap 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH 


A STUDY of ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By Grorce Exior. 
Wri BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


PROEMS. 


The ANGEL of LIFE—SOLITUDE, &c. 
By H. B, Correrin.. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S NEW WORKS. 
STUDIES of GREEK POETS. By J. A. Symonps, 


Author of “An Introduction to the Study of Dante.” Crown 8yo, 10s éd. 


The TROUBADOURS; their Loves and their 


Lyrics. With Remarks on their Influence, Social and Literary. By Joun RuTHERFORD, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. By W. R. S. Ratston, 


M.A., Corresponding Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, Author of “ Krilof and his 
Fables,” “The Songs of the Russian People,” &. Crown 8vyo, 12s. ; 


The AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK. By Wixwoop 


ReADE. With 12 Maps, 10 Illustrations by Messrs. Wolff and Zwecker, and numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of CRIME in ENGLAND, Illustrating 


the Changes of the Laws in the Progress of Civilisation; written from the Public Records and other 
Contemporary Evidence. By LUKe Owen Pikk, M.A., Author of * The English and their Origin.” 


Vol. I. From the ROMAN INVASION to the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. Demy 8yo, 18s. 


The LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By the 


late Major-General Sir Hersert BenxJamin Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, and HERMAN MERIVALR, O.B. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Two Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 


ERASMUS: His Life and Character as shown in 


his Correspondence and Works. By Robert B. DRUMMOND. With Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By 


James FirzJaAmMes STEPHEN, Q.C. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“One of the most important contributions to political philosophy which have been published in recent times.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“We strongly recommend ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ' to all who are interested in the study of political 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


philosophy." —Athenwum, 
. 
With 
13 Illustrations. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 16s. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 
“ This is in many respects the most interesting story Miss Thackeray has as yet published; it is certainly 


that which gives us the highest impression of the richness and power of her genius." —Saturday Review. 
“ An illustrated idyl from first to last."—Times, 


HARCOURT. By G. L. Totrennam, Author of 


“ Terence McGowan, the Irish Tenant.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Mr. Tottenham is not only high-principled and religious, but what is more appreciated in a novel-writer, 
acute, genial, and imaginative...... Every character in the book, even the least interesting, has its own 
individuality.” —Spectator. 


ALCESTIS. 





2 vols. post 8vo. 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
AND ANNE BRONTE. 


COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES. Large crown 8vo, 78 6d each. 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MRS. GASKELLS NOVELS AND TALES, 


IN SEVEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, EACH CONTAINING FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 3s 6d each, bound in cloth. 


Vot. I. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
Vou. II. NORTH and SOUTH. 


[Just published. 


[On the 28th inst. 





MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price £3. 
*,* This Edition may also be had in single Volumes, bound in green cloth, price 5s each. 





MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


With Illustrations by the AvTHor, Ricnarp DoyLs, and FrepeRicK WALKER, Twenty-Two Volumes, 8yo, 
bandsomely bound in cloth gilt, price £8 5s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately. Price 7s 6d each, 








WILliaM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 
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~ MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Super-royal 8vo, Illustrated, handsomely bound, price 25s. 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History,- Topography, and 
By Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings 
Illustrated with Plang and Wood Engravings taken from 


Remains. 
of Rome.” 
Photographs. 
8yvo, cloth, price 18s. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN NUMISMATICS, and other Anti- 
quarian Tracts. By C. W. Kina, M.A., Author of “ Antique Gems,” &c. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 2 yols., price 12s. 


The TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYLUS. Complete. Translated 


by ANNA SWANWICK. With Introduction and Notes. 
The First Edition contained only the Trilogy; this edition contains the whole of 
the Tragedies. 
Also, FOLIO EDITION, with Thirty-three Illustrations from Flaxman's Designs, 
price £2 2s. 
“The first and most obvious characteristic which we observe is the conscientious 
fidelity with which Miss Swanwick adheres to her original...... The versions of the 
lyrical passages are the best part of these fine and thoroughly scholarly transla- 
tions. It is quite remarkable how little the fetters of rhyme seem to constrain 
the translator, or to interfere.with the fidelity which she evidently regards as her 
first duty. But throughout it is a most conscientious and a most able, as well as a 
fascinating and often musical version.” —Specta/or. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. 

A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By W.S. Teuffel, 
Professor at Tiibingen. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by WILHELM 
WAGNER, Ph.D., of the Johanneum, Hamburg. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

LECTURES and LESSONS on ART; being an Introduction 
to a Practical and Comprehensive Scheme. By F. W. Moopy, Instructor in 
Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum, with Diagrams to Illustrate 
Composition and other Matters. 


In 8vo, with Illustrations in permanent Photography, price 15s. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. By Mrs. Charles 
HEATON, Author of The History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer,” &. 

“*A Concise History of Painting,’ by . Charles Heaton, supplies a want in 
the department of artistic literature, by giving good account of the most noted 
painters of bygone times, in @ form which renders the information accessible 
to many who, either from Jack of opportunity or inclination, would otherwise re- 


main in ignorance,,....Were it for no other reason, the book would be worth 
buying for the sake of the photographs of old masters with which it is embellished.” 
—Graphic 


“She has confined herself to a general survey, has done her work right well, and 
has produced a very useful book.”—Standard, 


Imperial 4to, price £3 3s. 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By Philip H. 


DELAMOTTR, Professor of Drawing at King's College. Illustrated with 24 
Woodcuts and 25 Progressive Examples in Chromo-lithograph, reproduced 
from Water-colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De 
Wint, Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author. 


Royal 8vo, oblong, half-bound, price 12s. 
DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. dey Original 


Sketches in Architecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, 
and Sea-pieces. 


Second Edition, revised, imperial 8vo, price 21s. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. Together with a 
General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By ALFRED 
Smeg, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood. 

“Mr. Smee's ‘My Garden’ is indeed a book which ought to be in the hands of 
every one who is fortunate enough to possess a garden of his-own; he is certain to 
find some things in it from which he may profit."—.Vature. 

“ What Gilbert White did, in the last century, for his parish at Selborne, Mr. 
Smee has in this splendid volume before us done for his garden at Wallington in 
the present.”—Gardener's’ Chronicle. 


Super-royal 8vo, very handsomely bound, 25s. 

ALPINE PLANTS. Containing 103 Coloured Illustrations 
of the most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. With Descriptions 
by Davip Wooster, Editor of “ Loudon’s Encyclopedias of Gardening and 
Plants.” 

New Edition, with Supplement, 6s 6d. 

The GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. Describing the 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden. and Explaining the 
Terms and Operations employed in their Cultivation. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. Edited by G. W. JoHNsON, Editor of the Cottage Gardener. 


Feap. 8vo, flexible binding, 4s 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK, containing, 
— Form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants. By 
AYWARD, 


in a 
W. P. 
Feap. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 2s 6d. 


LOUDON’S FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. Being a Plain 
and Brief Introduction to that Science. For Sehools and Young People. By 
Davip Wooster. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, KE.C.B. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
CASIMIR MAREMMA. 

“We think, on the whole, that this is the ablest work we have had from the pen 
of the Author of ‘Friends in Council,’ since he delighted literary epicures with 
that little volume...... In it we have some of Sir Arthur Helps’ valuable suggestions 
most clearly worked out.”—Spectator. 

In 8yo, price 9s 6d.—DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF DERBY. 


THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 


New Edition, 8vo, 10s 64.—DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The LIFE and LABOURS of the late Mr. BRASSEY. 


“The world is much indebted to Mr. Helps for chronicling the causes of such & 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
On WORK and WAGES PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


By THomAsS Brassey, M.P. 


4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS into GREEK and LATIN VERSE, 
R. C. Japs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Publik, 
Orator in the University ; Classical Examiner in the University of London . 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


PASSAGES from ENGLISH POETRY, witha Latin Verse 
Translation. (Reddenda—Reddita.) By F. E. Grerroy, B.D. Rector 
Oddiungton, Gloucestershire. “ ot 


Small 8vo, price 4s 6d. 
The PEAOS of ARISTOPHANES. A Revised Text with 
English Notes, and a Preface by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Edit “ ” 
* Euripides,” &c. . Mor of“ Mechyt, 
Third Edition, 2 vols., revised throughout. 
LUCRETIUS. With Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I, Text and Notes, price 168; Vol, II 
Translation, price 6s. se. 


Demy 8v0, price 9s, 


The ELEGIES of PROPERTIUS. With English Notes 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Second Edition, carefully revised. 


Third Edition, revised, 8vo, price 18s. 

The BOOK of PSALMS, Volume I. A New Translation 
with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. Stewart 
PeROWNE, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff Vol. IL., Second Edition 
revised 8vo, price 163, . 


Imperial 16mo, price 8s. 
HUBERT MONTREUIL; or, the Huguenot and 


Dragoon. By Francisca INGRAM OUvVRy, Author of “ Arnold Delahaize” ap; 
“Henri de Rohan.” With 5 Illustrations in Photography. 


Small 8vo, price 6s. 


An OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY THINGS 
Second and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 


8vo, price 12s. 

INDEX CANONUM. Containing the Canons called 
Apostolical, the Canons of the Undisputed General Councils, and the Canons 
of the Provincial Councils of Ancyra, Neo-Cewsarea, Gangra, Antioch, and 
Laodicea. In Greek and English, together with a Complete Digest of the 
whole Code of Canon Law in the Undivided Primitive Church. Alphabetically 
Arranged by JOHN FULTON, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Mobile. 


8vo, price 10s 6d. 


An EXPOSITION of ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS, delivered as Lectures in the University of Oxford about the Year 
1497. By JOHN CoLeT, M.A. Now first published, with a Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Notes by J. H. Lupton, M.A., Sub-Master to St. Paul's School, 
and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Small 8yo, price 3s 6d. 

LIFE, LEGEND, and CANONIZATION of ST. JOHN 
NEPOMUCEN, Patron Saint and Protector of the Order of the Jesuits. By 
A. H. WraTisLaw, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. 
Edmund's, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Small 8yo. 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION in ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, chiefly selected from College Papers set in Cambridge, with an Intro- 
duction on the Study of English, By the Rey. W. W. Sksat, M.A., late Fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

New Volumes.—Cambridge School and College Text-Books. 

Feap., price 5s. 

MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony and 

Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. Containing Notation, Rudiments 

of Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Elements of Composition; giving 

Chapters on Voices, Musical Instruments, &c. 


Feap., price 4s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By R. C. Elsee, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 

Feap., price 3s 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. By Rev.C. Elsee, M.A. Fourth Edition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In a SERIES of PROGRESSIVE TEXT-BOOKS, by C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
Price 8d, cloth. 

FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR, for Young Learners. 
“ An admirable stepping-stone to more advanced works on the same subject."— 
Educational Times, May 1, 1872. “*‘ First Notions of Grammar,’ which is quite a 
new publication, strikes us as admirably suited to make the dry and difficult 
subject of grammar clear and even interesting to the minds of children "—TZhe 
Congregationalist, June, 1872. 
Price 1s 6d, cloth, 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 

Junior Classes. 
“Mr. Mason...... is years and years ahead of the common catch-penny grammars, 
which...... he must have done great good by displacing.”—Saturday Review. 
Price 3s, cloth, Eighteenth Edition, containing a New Etymological Appendix. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles of 





cemarkable success." —Spectator. 


Grammatical Analysis. 
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